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THE WORLD, THE PRESIDENT, AND 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1961 


Editorial 


The observance of Captive Nations Week in 1961 was more 
successful than that of 1960 or 1959. This is as it should be. With 
more experience, a background of planning, and more efficient co- 
ordination by the National Captive Nations Committee in Washing- 
ton, citizen committees in various sections of the country have come 
to organize the festivities of the Week with increased skill and per- 
formance. One of the highlights of the Week was, of course, the 
Proclamation issued by President Kennedy. 

It serves no useful purpose to compare the contents of Kennedy’s 
Proclamation with those of Eisenhower’s in the two preceding years. 
Comparisons along this line are, nevertheless, already under way. 
For example, under the caption “Captive Nations Week—An Unfor- 
tunate Symptom” a statement by Representative John M. Ashbrook 
of Ohio in the Congressional Record of July 27 contends that the Pres- 
ident “issued a halfhearted proclamation which never once men- 
tioned the Communists.” Others point to the pithy character of this 
third proclamation. These strictures may be correct. On the other 
hand, however, the Kennedy proclamation eliminates the misleading 
term “Soviet-dominated nations” which appeared in the Eisenhower 
proclamations. Contrary to the wording of the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution, this term caused people to assume that the nations 
referred to are those under the domination of the Soviet Union rather 
than all of the captive nations under the foreign heel of Soviet 
Russia. Moreover, the resolved part of the present proclamation 
stresses explicitly “the just aspirations of all peoples for national in- 
dependence and freedom.” This does not appear in either of the 
Eisenhower proclamations. 

The fact is that President Kennedy did issue a proclamation 
which, it is reported, he himself prepared. In certain fundamental 
respects, as indicated above, it improves upon the previous proclama- 
tions. In other respects, also as shown above, it could have been more 
substantial in the “whereas clauses” and more decisive in spotlight- 
ing the myth of communist ideology. It is hoped that in future proc- 
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lamations there will be absolutely no grounds for complaint and 
criticism. And there is every reason to be confident of this. These 
proclamations are read widely and carefully, behind the Iron Cur- 
tain as well as in the Free World. They reflect the foreign policy 
thinking of our Government at given times. With the state of the 
world today, whether one looks at Berlin, Cuba, Laos, Turkestan or 
East Germany, our displayed interest in the captive nations always 
bears important relevancy. Words, the cloak of our ideas, are pro- 
foundly consequential. 


THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT’S WORDS 


It should be quite evident, therefore, that the words, declara- 
tions and proclamations of the President of the United States com- 
mand and convey tremendous power. They create impressions, they 
affect minds and thoughts, and they influence, for better or for worse, 
the actions and activities of groups and individuals. What is not said 
in particular situations is just as consequential as what is said. 

In the past seven months there has been increasing doubt about 
the proper and judicious use of this power in the White House. This 
does not mean the President alone but also those about him. Many 
statements are prepared for the President and although the respon- 
sibility for checking on them rests with him, oftentimes circum- 
stances prevent the giving of the most careful attention to them. As 
concerns the captive nations, the record of this first phase of the new 
Administration is a checkered and unstable one. It reflects uncertainty 
of thought and conviction regarding the captive nations, the world, 
and our security. 

Here is the record. In contrast to Eisenhower’s first inaugural 
address, President Kennedy’s made no mention whatsoever of the 
captive nations. The New Frontier, which the President defined in 
these terms—‘if freedom is to survive and prosper, it will require 
the sacrifice, the effort and the thoughtful attention of every citizen. 
It is this effort and concern which makes up the new frontier”—ob- 
viously did not include the captive nations. Then, in his State-of-the- 
Union message, the President inserted one weak, sentimental sen- 
tence: “We must never forget our hopes for the ultimate freedom 
and welfare of the Eastern European peoples.” 

The Cuban fiasco changed this trend radically. Before the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors in April, the President asked some 
to recall “the long roll call of refugees who cannot now go back— 
to Hungary, or to North Korea, or to North Viet Nam, or to East 
Germany, or to Poland, or to any of the other lands from which a 
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steady stream of refugees pours forth, in eloquent testimony to the 
cruel oppression now holding sway in their homelands.” In the same 
address he emphasized what many have been declaring for a decade: 
“The evidence is clear—and the hour is late. We and our friends will 
have to face the fact that we cannot postpone any longer the real 
issue of survival itself.” One may ask whether the peoples of the non- 
Russian captive nations are regarded as “our friends” and, if so, 
what preparations are being made to enlist them in the war of 
survival? 

At this time the reply of the President to Khrushchev reached a 
high point that months ago should have been a starting point: “The 
people of the United States believe that the right of self-determina- 
tion is fundamental and should apply throughtout the world. We 
reject the right of any narrow political grouping or any country to 
arrogate to itself the power to determine the ‘real will of the people.’ ” 
Nothing explicit about the captive nations which Khrushchev does not 
like to hear but, nonetheless, the meaning is clear. 


In June, the President’s report on his European talks is now 
marked by confusion as well as omission. He affirms again our belief 
“in a system of national freedom and independence” and “that 
liberty and independence and self-determination, not communism, 
is the future of man,” but with regard to Khrushchev’s basic empire, 
the U.S.S.R., he speaks of that “nation’s achievements in space” (the 
U.S.S.R. a nation!) and also of the different meanings given by “the 
Soviets” to the “samre words—war, peace, democracy and popular 
will.” The soviets, or councils of workers and peasants, can scarcely 
express themselves, and the colonial Russian totalitarians who alone 
can assign their meanings to words, obviously do not have different 
brain structures from ours and impute meanings they want for pur- 
poses of confusion, deception and division. It is surprising that the 
President was pulled in by this. 


Considering all of this and more, it is no wonder that toward 
the close of June The London Times depicted the Administration in 
a state of “political disarray.” With this situation prevailing, many 
began to wonder whether the President would proclaim Captive Na- 
tions Week the following month. There can be no doubt of the fact 
that the Khrushchev message to Kennedy on our Independence Day 
was designed to influence the President from issuing the proclama- 
tion. Moscow and its colonial puppets would then have a propaganda 
heyday. The issuance of the proclamation on our own Independence 
Day would have had a compounded effect. But the President chose to 
release solely his statement on “The Meaning of Liberty” in which 
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he says, “What matters is the concrete meaning that our words give 
our lives . .. We make the revolution of liberty, not by what we ex- 
hort others to do, but what we do ourselves.” 


The Proclamation was issued on July 14, two days before the 
Captive Nations Week commenced. But a week after the period, in 
an otherwise excellent address to the Nation on the Berlin crisis, 
the President made a fantastic statement which again suggests a lack 
of understanding and a deep uncertainty with regard to East Euro- 
pean history, the captive nations, and their strategic relationship to 
us. It is hard to believe but he did say: “We recognize the Soviet 
Union’s historical concerns about their security in Central and 
Eastern Europe, after a series of ravaging invasions—and we believe 
arrangements can be worked out which will help to meet those con- 
cerns, and make it possible for both security and freedom to exist in 
this troubled area.” One finds it difficult to conceive a more logically 
confused and mixed-up statement than this. Also, as Senator Keating 
of New York rightly pointed out in the Senate, “The President seem- 
ed to be stressing the rights of the Soviet Union to security rather 
than the rights of the people there to self-determination not only 
for East Berlin, but also for East Germany, and all of east and cen- 
tral Europe.” 

As to the fantastic statement itself, first it is evident that a 
state which has been in existence for less than forty years could 
scarcely have developed “historical concerns” in this short period. 
Second, if the President doesn’t as yet know, this empire-state was 
created and built by the destruction of numerous independent non- 
Russian nations and states which are enumerated in the Captive Na- 
tions Week Resolution. Third, if the “security” of the present Red 
Russian Empire and that of the previous White Russian Empire is 
an object of our concern, we are desperately in need of historical 
training to see in what direction the “series of ravaging invasions” 
took place. According to this statement, the invaded have now become 
the invaders. Only the Russians have had the reputation of distorting 
and re-writing history. It appears someone in the Administration has 
chosen to compete with them. And fourth, the statement is almost 
sublimely self-contradictory. Concern for the security of an empire 
mixes with freedom as oil with water. 


FROM THE WEEK TO A COMMITTEE 


The above facts, more than anything else, explain why a Spe- 
cial House Committee on the Captive Nations is a patent necessity. 
During the observance of the 1961 Captive Nations Week the theme 
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of creating such a committee was sounded over and over again. 
Throughout the country countless Americans recognized the urgent 
need for such a committee to serve not only Congress and the repre- 
sented American citizenry but also—quite necessarily—our execu- 
tive branch of the national Government. The July 24 issue of the 
Congressional Record gives an impressive account of the activities, 
festivities and expressed thoughts of groups and individuals who ob- 
served Captive Nations Week. 

In addition to this theme there were, of course, other ideas 
furthered by observers of the Week. These included a firm stand 
without any compromise on West Berlin, a determined opposition to 
the admission of Red China to the U.N., the establishment of a Free- 
dom Academy, the activation of the Kersten amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Act with reference to Cuba, the expansion and improve- 
ment of the “Voice of America” broadcasts to the non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R., and the restoration and extension of the “Champion 
of Liberty” stamp series. However, the theme which attracted most 
attention was the passage of House Resolution 211. The resolution 
was sponsored originally by the Honorable Daniel J. Flood of Penn- 
sylvania and calls for the establishment of a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations in the House of Representatives. 


The argumentation in favor of this and similar resolutions has 
been set forth in detail since March 8 when the original resolution 
was submitted. The addresses of Congressmen Flood, Derwinski, 
Scranton, Halpern and some four dozen other legislators spell out all 
the compelling reasons why such a committee is a “must.” The reader 
can profit immensely from reading the Record issues of March 8, 
March 27, May 10, June 20, 24, and August 3. No direct refutations 
have been given to the dozen and more reasons cited for the necessary 
formation of the committee. There is no question but that once the 
measure is reported out by the Rules Committee, it will pass over- 
whelmingly in the House. 


Thus in this project alone one can see how the world, the Pres- 
ident, and Captive Nations Week observances are tied together. 
Through its investigations, studies, hearings and reports a Special 
Committee on the Captive Nations would fix the attention of world 
opinion on the only real threat to the non-totalitarian Free World, 
namely Soviet Russian imperialism and colonialism. It would thereby 
put to account statements made by leaders in the Free World, as, 
for example, President Sukarno’s statement in June that it is “non- 
sense” to accuse Moscow and Peiping of carrying out imperialist 
policies. Furthemore, the work of such a committee would give the 
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constant lie to the so-called 20-Year Plan launched by Moscow, par- 
ticularly by its disclosures of the rampant colonialism and imperi- 
alism within the Soviet Union. 

In serving our Government and the American people this com- 
mittee would be the prime vehicle of public information and enlighten- 
ment concerning all of the captive nations. It would be performing 
an indispensable job that no agency, public or private, is doing. And 
the salutary results of the committee’s work and findings would help 
to prevent the incurrence of grandiose statements on the Soviet 
Union, and on the captive nations within and outside it, at any high 
level of our Government. Twisted conceptions about the enemy and 
his victims are not exactly solid grounds for meeting the tasks of a 
war of survival. 

Finally, the creation of a Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions would represent the first concrete implementation of the Captive 
Nations Week Resolution. It would also be the fitting response of 
Congress to the 1961 Captive Nations Week, to the urgings of mil- 
lions of Americans who see in it a powerful means to ultimately 
defeat Moscow in the cold war. 





UKRAINIANS AND THE JEWS* 
By Leo HEIMAN 


On June 18, 1961, Israel’s President Isaac Ben-Zvi received 
150 representatives of Ukrainian Jewry now resident in the Jewish 
State. Himself born in Ukraine, where he organized the first Jew- 
ish self-defense units at Poltava to protect the local Jewish com- 
munity from a wave of anti-Semitic pogroms in 1905, the President 
was proud to see top Israeli Cabinet Ministers, scientists, poets, 
writers, educators, statesmen, parliamentary leaders and army gen- 
erals among the 150 Ukrainian Jews invited to his residence in 
Jerusalem. 

Mr. Ben-Zvi stressed again and again that the contribution 
of Ukrainian Jewry to Israel’s growth and development cannot be 
overestimated. The Ukrainian Jewry, the President declared, was 
the spearhead of modern Zionism which redeemed the Holy Land 
from twenty centuries of neglect and oppression, and gave the 
dispersed and persecuted Jews firm soil under their feet. 

Today, although the greatness and glory of the former Jewish- 
Ukrainian communities of Kiev, Odessa, Kharkiv, Lviv, Rivne or 
Berdychiv is gone—buried forever under the nameless mass graves 
into which the victims of Nazi massacres were dumped by their 
killers—Jewish Agency chiefs in Jerusalem estimated that there 
still are some 900,000 Jews within the present borders of Ukraine. 

The distinguished guests of President Ben-Zvi were plainly 
worried about the persistent reports of officially-inspired anti-Semit- 
ism filtering in from Ukraine. But for the first time in many years, 
perhaps for the first time in Jewish history, it became apparent to 
most Israeli experts and informed observers of East European af- 
fairs that the “traditional” Ukrainian anti-Semitism is now being 
deliberately and artificially fostered by the Soviet authorities, for 
Moscow’s own political purposes. 

A Jewish doctor, who was allowed to leave Lviv last year, 
reported that his 15-year-old daughter was forced to ridicule the 


* All names of Ukrainian cities and provinces are spelled here according 
to the accepted transliteration pattern used by The Ukrainian Quarterly—EDITor. 
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Jewish faith in front of her class. When she refused, she was ex- 
pelled from school, and all appeals made by her father, a senior 
surgeon at one of Lviv’s hospitals, to have her reinstated, since 
she was an otlitchnitsa (best pupil in her class), were summarily 
rejected by local educational authorities. The father appealed their 
ruling to the Ministry of Education, but was allowed to leave the 
Soviet Union before any reply arrived. The curious thing about 
this case is that the history teacher who forced the Jewish girl 
to say that “Judaism and Zionism are tools of exploitation of the 
masses, and the Star of David is a symbol of oppression and deceit,” 
was himself not a Ukrainian, but a Russian, from Novgorod. The 
headmaster of the school, to whom the father went to protest 
when his daughter was expelled, called himself a Ukrainian, but 
his name was Fiodor Arsenyevich Velikanov, and he was born in 
Sverdlovsk. 

Local Ukrainian officials of the Lviv Education District Ad- 
ministration told the worried father in strict confidence that he 
was lucky his daughter was merely expelled from school. Orders 
came from the “central authorities,” they said, to crack down on 
any Jewish pupils and students in Ukrainian schools who refuse to 
castigate Judaism and Zionism, and publicly repeat ridiculous Nazi- 
like anti-Semitic statements. 

An Israeli newspaperman who recently returned from a 30,000- 
kilometer tour of the Soviet Union, during which he visited the 
Jewish communities of Moscow, Leningrad, Riga, Vilnius, Minsk, 
Kiev, Lviv, Odessa, Simferopil, Yalta and Tiflis, disclosed that of- 
ficial Soviet anti-Semitism has many nuances and meanings. The 
worst anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union is in Moscow, because of 
the heavy concentration of Jews in the Soviet capital, and official 
restrictions are imposed on their employment and higher education. 
No Jews are allowed to serve in the Foreign Ministry, secret police, 
security service, regular armed forces, Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
and VOKS (Soviet Association for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries—a front organization for Communist espionage and sub- 
version, as well as political propaganda, abroad). 

This is a far cry from the late 1920’s and the early 1930’s 
when these very departments and services were almost entirely 
staffed and dominated by Russian Jews. A very strict numerus 
clausus selection limits the entry of Jewish students to universities, 
colleges and higher academic institutes. Some branches of higher 
learning are entirely closed to Jews, like the Foreign Diplomatic 
Service School, Civil Aviation Institute, Merchant Fleet College and 
others. 
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OFFICIAL SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM 


At other schools on the academic level, restrictions against 
Jews are never officially published, yet are very severely enforced. 
To be sure, Jews get around these restrictions, just as they get 
around most other government-imposed limitations, by paying heavy 
bribes to the university authorities, who register the Jewish stu- 
dents as “Armenians, Ukrainians, Uzbeks,” and almost every other 
nationality, except their own. 

Parallel with the official anti-Jewish measures, popular anti- 
Semitism in Moscow is felt everywhere—in queues for movie tickets, 
on the football fields, in the giant Parks of “Culture and Relaxation,” 
in the open-air peasant markets and in the Metro subway. 

Jews are openly insulted and sometimes even beaten up in the 
streetcars and if militia patrolmen happen to be standing nearby, 
they do not interfere, but either turn away to look in the opposite 
direction or smile to encourage the anti-Semites. Popular anti- 
Semitism in Moscow stems from daily campaigns of vituperation 
against Israel and Zionism in the Soviet press and radio, from 
envy of the Jews who—so the Muscovites believe—live in better 
apartments and have more money without doing any heavy work, 
and from the traditional Russian attitude of “Kill the Jews—and 
Save Russia!” 

On the other hand, the Soviet government is careful not to 
allow this latent anti-Semitism to get out of hand. With so many 
foreign diplomats, journalists.and tourists on hand, any bloody 
excesses would have a negative impact on public opinion abroad. 
Official Soviet anti-Semitism is explained as a “struggle against 
Zionist reactionaries on behalf of honest Jewish toilers and ex- 
ploited proletariat of Israel.” Popular anti-Semitism is naturally en- 
couraged by this official attitude, but kept in control by the author- 
ities in Moscow and Leningrad, for the reasons stated above. 

In Ukraine, things are vastly different, according to reports 
of Israel newspapermen who visited Ukrainian cities recently, Jewish 
Agency officials and recent arrivals from Lviv, Rivne, Tarnopil, 
Stanislaviv, Kovel and other parts of Western Ukraine. But before 
moving on to Ukraine, two more authentic stories of Jewish life 
in Moscow may be of interest to the readers of this article. 

A few years ago an Israeli youth delegation was invited to 
participate in the Communist-sponsored International Youth Festival, 
then held in Moscow. The Soviet authorities, who knew that only 
Communist or Communist-front groups would accept such an in- 
vitation, hoped to make political capital out of the visit by ex- 
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ploiting the Red-front Israeli delegates for purposes of anti-Zionist 
propaganda. 

Indeed, the Israeli youngsters who went to Moscow were mostly 
members of Marxist-front organizations. But when they felt the 
poisonous air of anti-Semitism, when they met weeping Jews who 
had travelled to Moscow from as far as Murmansk to see the 
Israelis and hear Hebrew spoken in public, when they heard the 
tales of woe and suffering told to them by local Jews—they refused 
to cooperate with their Soviet hosts and foiled their anti-Zionist 
propaganda plans. 

A scheduled lecture on “Zionist Chauvinism and Nationalism 
in the Service of American Imperialism” had to be cancelled when 
the Israeli delegation refused to participate. An Israeli Communist, 
Samuel Gordon (who was later expelled from the Communist Party) 
was invited to speak on “The Ruling Circles in Israel—Lackeys of 
Neo-Nazi Reaction in West Germany.” He refused, saying: “Every- 
thing you want me to say may be quite true. Personally, I believe 
it to be true. But Israel is my country, for better or for worse, 
and there is no son in the world who will publicly call his own mother 
a prostitute, even if she really is one...” 

Another Israeli delegate, a folk dancer named Ovadia Bartosh, 
twisted an ankle and was taken to a hospital reserved for Youth 
Festival participants. Because he was of Oriental descent (his 
parents came from Yemen) and looked like an Arab, the Russians 
put Bartosh in a room reserved for the Egyptians. There were five 
Egyptians in the room, and the Israeli was put in the sixth vacant 
bed. Soon after a doctor examined his ankle, a team of Russian 
radio reporters and television cameramen arrived with their bulky 
equipment, glaring lights and other paraphernalia of the trade. 
Bartosh’s bed was the one nearest the door, and the Russian re- 
porters zeroed in on him right away. Speaking through an Arabic 
interpreter, the Russian interviewer asked the Israeli boy: “And 
how do you like it here in Moscow, our Egyptian friend?” 

“T like it fine,” Bartosh replied in fluent Arabic, “but I am not 
an Egyptian, I am an Israeli...” 

The thunderstruck Russians tried to back out, but it was too 
late. The chief interviewer tried to save the situation by asking 
again: “Could you perhaps tell us in a few words the reasons for 
the difficult economic conditions in Israel, why so many people 
are out of work, why only the wealthy ones eat meat, and why 
you allow the Germans and the Americans to rule your country?” 

These were standard slanders and lies of Soviet anti-Israeli 
propaganda, and Bartosh did not even bother denying them. He 
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looked straight into the cameras and admitted: ‘Well, I know one 
good reason for unemployment in my own family. My father was a 
shoemaker and eked out a living of sorts. But for the past two 
years, he has been out of work...” 

The Russians nearly jumped with joy. Here was the real 
“jackpot.” “Yes, we commiserate wholeheartedly with your situa- 
tion. Our listeners do not know what it means to be out of work. 
The Soviet citizen does not know what unemployment means. But 
tell us, our friend, why your father lost his job...” Ovadia smiled: 
“Well, when the Israeli troops defeated the Egyptian army in Sinai, 
the Egyptian soldiers were running away so fast, most of them 
took off their shoes and threw them away, to run faster across 
the sands of the desert. We captured 100,000 pairs of shoes, and 
since then my poor father has been out of work...” 

The next day, during a political discussion in which Russians, 
Americans, Indians, Poles and Israelis took part, the Russians 
accused Israel of “warmongering, aggression and invasion of Arab 
countries.” The Israeli delegate Jacob Almog, sick and tired of 
refuting baseless Soviet charges and accusations, sadly admitted 
that all the Russians said was true, but immediately added: “You 
yourself are to blame for this state of affairs. If you want us to be 
a peaceful nation, why do you deliver so many tanks, jets, cannons 
and machine guns to the Israeli Army?” 

The stunned Russians denied that the Soviet Union sent even 
one rifle to Israel. “Well, perhaps not directly,” Almog declared, 
“but you do send all this hardware to Nasser, we capture it from 
the Egyptians and it winds up in our arsenals and arms stores...” 

A quarrel developed, during which Almog was called by the 
Russians “parshivaya zhidovskaya morda’” (“dirty Jewboy face’). 
Within a few days, the entire Israeli delegation was instructed to 
leave the Soviet Union and not return. 


FRIENDLINESS TOWARD JEWS IN UKRAINE 


By contrast to Moscow, anti-Semitism in Ukraine is deliberately 
fostered from above by the Soviet authorities. The two Soviet 
cities friendliest to Jews are not Moscow and Leningrad, as is 
mistakenly believed by many Jewish communities abroad, but Tiflis 
and Lviv. Tiflis (Tbilisi), the capital of the Georgian (Gruzin) 
republic, has a large and thriving Jewish community, which main- 
tains synagogues, ritual matzo bakeries for the Passover festival, 
and a regular rabbinate and religious community administration. 

All Russian attempts to stir up anti-Semitism among the 
Georgians have failed so far, and Tiflis Jews interviewed by an 
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Israeli newspaperman stated that whatever anti-Semitism can be 
felt in their city invariably comes from the Russians. 

Lviv was a great center of Jewish culture and learning before 
the Second World War. During the German occupation in World 
War II, over 600,000 Jews were slaughtered in Lviv and nearby 
Galician districts by the Nazis and local underworld elements who 
volunteered for the Gestapo-organized auxiliary security police. 

But the testimony of witnesses and survivors during the trial 
of Adolf Eichmann in Jerusalem shows that only a small part of 
the local Ukrainian population took part in the Nazi-incited anti- 
Jewish excesses. 

Before the 8.D. Einsatzgruppen killer squads arrived to kill the 
Jews with machine guns and rifles, the Nazis hoped that most of 
their “dirty work” would be done by local collaborators and pogrom 
mobs. There was certainly no lack of pro-Nazi collaborators in the 
German-occupied Ukraine. But such was also the case in Russia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, Croatia, even France and Norway, 
where Laval and Quisling became symbols of treason and pro-Nazi 
collaboration. 

Each occupied nation had its share of pro-Nazi collaborators, 
and the Ukrainians were no exception. The results of diligent Nazi 
efforts to organize “Ukrainian pogrom mobs” were disappointing, 
however. According to official German documents introduced by the 
prosecution during the Eichmann trial, the Nazi commander of 
8. D. Einsatzgruppe “Kommando Lemberg’ complained to his su- 
periors that “...to rely on local people to take the law of retribu- 
tion in their own hands, and themselves carry out final solution 
measures against Jews, is hopeless. We organized several action 
groups, but they soon degenerated into ordinary pogrom mobs, more 
interested in looting and plunder than in energetic and forceful 
measures against Jews. The number of Jews eliminated by mobs 
runs less than two thousand in my area of operations, and the 
damage done by mobs to property, as well as the disruption of order, 
does not justify this kind of action. I have no choice but to employ 
my own men.” 


According to official records of Israel’s War Crimes Investiga- 
tions Office, over 95,000 Nazis and Nazi collaborators throughout 
occupied Europe were directly connected with anti-Jewish measures, 
massacres and deportations. Of this number 45,000 were Germans, 
8,500 Austrians, 11,000 Lithuanians, Latvians and Estonians, 7,500 
Poles, 3,000 West Europeans, 9,000 Russians and Byelorussians, 
and 11,000 Ukrainians. 
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Considering Ukraine’s population of some 40 million at that 
time, this yields a percentage of Nazi collaborators and 8.8. volun- 
teers actually smaller than that of any other East European country 
occupied by the Germans during World War II. 

On the other hand, numerous Jews in Israel owe their lives to 
Ukrainians who saved them from the Nazis. Ivan Hrycko, Irena 
Mazaniuk, Stefan Dushny, and the nameless public notary at, Lviv 
who issued false “Aryan” birth certificates to Jews until he was 
caught and killed by the Nazis, are remembered by grateful survivors 
in Israel. 

But all that is in the past. Perhaps because Lviv and other 
Eastern Galician districts, where only 5,000 out of 610,000 Jews 
survived, themselves felt later the yoke of German occupation and 
Russian “liberation,” this is now the “friendliest city in the Soviet 
Union for Jews to live in,” a recent arrival reported. 


Jews speak Yiddish openly in public, in streetcars and in the market- 
place and no one makes fun of them, or utters anti-Semitic remarks, as would 
be the case in Moscow or Leningrad. There is a triple reason for this pro-Jewish 
attitude, so surprising to people who live in the past, with their outmoded 
ideas of “traditional” Ukrainian anti-Semitism: 

(1) Israel, Zionism and Jews are now one of the main targets of violent 
Soviet propaganda. Since the Ukrainians hate Communism, Soviet rule and 
Russian domination, it is a plain case of “your enemy is my enemy.” 

(2) The Russians are trying to incite anti-Semitism in Ukraine, deliber- 
ately and provocatively, to discredit Ukrainian nationalists as “Nazis and 
Fascists.” 

(3) Both the Ukrainian National Movement and the Jewish National 
Movement (i.e. Zionism) have so many common aims that every intelligent 
Ukrainian who thinks of his country’s ultimate liberation realizes that anti- 
Semitic incitement is Moscow’s best weapon against both national movements. 

I feel happy and free in Israel. Despite the friendly atmosphere in Lviv, 
I felt melancholic and oppressed to live for years near the unmarked mass 
graves of my people. 

These graves are unmarked and unnoticed because of Moscow’s specific 
orders. 


This first-hand report by a man who left Lviv in December, 
1960, is corroborated from many other sources. Soviet objections 
to let the surviving Jews honor the memory of their murdered 
families and brethren stem from a very simple wish to prevent any 
pro-Jewish sympathies among the indigenous populations of Ukraine, 
Byelorussia and other parts of the USSR which were occupied by 
the Nazis in World War II. If Jews are the villains in official Soviet 
policy, if Zionism is castigated as an “ally of Neo-Nazi reactionaries,” 
Jewish victims of the Nazis may not be mentioned. That is the 
reason why Soviet dispatches from the Eichmann trial do not 
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mention the fact that the arch-criminal and his killer squads mur- 
dered millions of Jews. The word “Jewish victims” does not appear 
in the Soviet papers, which speak only of “millions of Soviet citizens 
murdered by the Hitlerites.” 

That is also the reason why all mention of Jewish partisans, 
the annihilation of Jews by the Nazis, or the heroic war deeds 
performed by Jews, was deleted from books and war memoirs of 
wartime Soviet guerrilla leaders in Ukraine—Saburov, Naumov, 
Kovpak, Melnyk, Vershyhora and Kozlov. 

Mr. Sholom Golub of Haifa, who recently returned from a two- 
week visit to his relatives in Kiev, reports the desecration by Soviet 
authorities of the Babyn-Yar canyon on the outskirts of Kiev, 
where over 40,000 Jews were killed and buried by the Nazis during 
World War II. The Russians tore down the small wooden memorial 
tablet put up on the site after the war by the few Jewish survivors 
who returned to Kiev. Last year they dammed up Babyn-Yar and 
pumped water from the nearby river to turn the mass grave into 
a giant storage reservoir. Due to faulty planning and shoddy execu- 
tion of the earthen dam’s construction, the accumulated water 
broke out in the spring of 1961 and swept down a neighboring 
district of the city, killing several thousand people under the flood 
and debris. 

The site of Jewish mass graves, where over 40,000 martyrs— 
men, women and children—lie buried, is now a neglected morass 
of stinking mud. 

According to the Information Section of the National Religious 
Movement in Jerusalem, over 20 Jewish rabbis were arrested in 
the first six months of 1961 in Odessa, Stanislaviv, Chernivtsi and 
Tiraspol, on trumped-up charges of “drunken orgies in synagogues” 
and “black market speculations under cover of religious activities.” 
Their fate is unknown, the Religious Movement Council stresses. 

All these items, and many others, add up to a policy of planned 
intimidation of Ukrainian Jews, over and above the general policy 
of official Soviet anti-Semitism. Top Israeli experts disagree on an 
actual interpretation of this Moscow line. There are many veteran 
Israeli officials of Russian-Jewish origin, who albeit outspokenly 
anti-Communist themselves, still retain the outmoded notions that 
“real Russians” cannot be anti-Semitic, and that Moscow adopted 
an anti-Jewish line because Nikita Khrushchev is a Ukrainian, 
which is also a good reason why the most virulent forms of Soviet 
anti-Semitism find their expression in Ukraine. 

But there are numerous younger officials, diplomats and Soviet 
affairs experts who point out: 
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{| Khrushchev is not, and has never been, a Ukrainian. He was 
born into a Russian family in the village of Kalinovka which is in 
Russia proper, just outside Ukraine’s border. His only connection 
with Ukraine was as Stalin’s Gauleiter in Kiev, before, during and 
immediately after the war. In this capacity, he killed and deported, 
or doomed to death by hunger or resettlement, millions of Ukrain- 
ians, and also many Jews. 

| The “real Russians” are anti-Semitic from way back. The 
first wave of pogroms towards the end of the XIXth century, and 
the second wave of anti-Jewish excesses in 1905, were both instigated 
and organized by Russian Cabinet Ministers and secret police chiefs 
of the Russian Czar’s government. Father Gapon and his “Black 
Hundreds” gangs of Jew-killers were “real Russians,” while Stalin’s 
anti-Jewish ‘Doctors’ Plot” started in Moscow proper. 

Most experts believe there is still another reason why Moscow 
sponsors popular anti-Semitism in Ukraine, in addition to official 
anti-Jewish measures elsewhere in the Soviet Union. The Ukrainian 
population is seething with discontent. By holding up the traditional 
Jewish scapegoat, Moscow hopes to provide a ready-made emo- 
tional outlet for all pent-up hates and resentments against the 
regime and conditions of life. But the Ukrainians of 1961, according 
to all authoritative reports, are not the Ukrainians of 1941, just 
as the Jews of 1961 are not the Jews of 1941. 


This is the reason why Moscow gets contrary results in Ukraine. 
It was easy for the Russians to stage a pogrom in a Jewish-populated 
suburb of Moscow where a Jewish cemetery and synagogue were 
desecrated and a Jewish woman killed. It is impossible for the 
Kremlin dictators to stage even a small token anti-Jewish pogrom 
anywhere in Ukraine, although Ukraine is—by all accepted Jewish 
definitions—the cradle of East European anti-Semitism. Whether 
the definitions were right or wrong in the past, this is certainly 
not the case now. In fact, considering the amount of anti-Jewish 
incitement and vituperation expended daily by Soviet-controlled 
schools, book publishers, radio broadcasting services and other 
media of public information in Ukraine, the only results have been 
a strengthening of pro-Jewish attitudes rather than the pogroms 
and excesses desired by Moscow. 


Had such pogroms happened, Moscow could have stepped in to 
pose as a “defender” of Jewish lives, at the same time cracking 
down on Ukrainian nationalists under the guise of a “police cam- 
paign against anti-Semitism.” But Soviet pogrom plans are foiled 
by the attitude of the Ukrainian population, which surprises the 
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Israeli visitors and newspapermen who happen to pass through 
Ukraine. 

Curiously, this strange pro-Jewish attitude (strange in the 
light of past history) is more noticeable in Western Ukraine than 
in the Eastern regions, according to Israelis who have studied both 
parts of Ukraine. There is more anti-Semitism in Odessa than in. 
Lviv, perhaps because Odessa has a large Russian minority, and 
perhaps also because the Western Ukrainians have always been more 
nationalist-conscious. They realize now that their own interests, 
the interests of the Ukrainian National Liberation Movement, de- 
mand a new look, a new era in relations between Ukrainians and 
Jews, a common front against Moscow’s destructive policies and 
against Soviet imperialism, which is just as dangerous to independ- 
ent Israel in the Middle East as to captive Ukraine in Eastern 
Europe. 

nI the light of this information, and its evaluation, the 150 dis- 
tinguished Ukrainian-Jewish guests of President Ben-Zvi had a 
feeling that a new era had indeed arrived. “Freedom is indivisible,” 
one of the statesmen told me, “we Jews are already free in a land 
of our own. We now hope the Ukrainians will soon be free, so that 
the 900,000 Ukrainian Jews are free to come to Israel.” 























THE VIENNESE DANCE AND THE 
COLD WAR 


By LEv E. DOBRIANSKY 


The summit meeting of President Kennedy and Khrushchev in 
Vienna will very likely go down in history as the Viennese dance of 
the cold war. In short time there was much movement of bodies and 
tongues, some of it polite and graceful and even colorful, but after 
the swift rendition of culturalistic pomp and palaver there was really 
nothing to record but the motion itself. What was well known prior 
to the meeting was in no way altered or supplemented by the diplo- 
matic dance. From a propaganda and cold war viewpoint the gain, as 
usual, was Moscow’s, not ours. 

For what reason did the President accommodate the head of 
the greatest empire in the world with this meeting? Following the 
Cuban fiasco, the Laotian retreat, and the lowering of U.S. prestige 
to the lowest level yet, the timing of this fruitless meeting was the 
worst conceivable. Moreover, many Americans have not forgotten the 
words of candidate Kennedy last October 21 when he boldly stated, 
“T believe we should not go to the ‘summit’ until there is some reason 
to believe that a meeting of minds can be obtained on either Berlin, 
outer space, or general disarmament—including nuclear testing.” 
On empirical grounds alone the value of this campaign statement 
is obvious. Indeed, as will be shown below, the increasing marked 
discrepancies between overflowing words and expected deeds by this 
Administration are causing grave concern in many quarters of this 
Nation with regard to the matter of sheer integrity of the word, 
not to mention competence in cold war conduct and activity. 


MOSCOW PROPAGANDA GAIN 


Many observers, including this writer, anticipated that Moscow 
would gain in terms of propaganda from this inconsequential con- 
ference. On the very eve of the meeting the propaganda drums of 
Moscow and its puppets began beating the familiar tunes. Radio Sofia 
in Bulgaria let it be known to the captive peoples that “President 
Kennedy knows from his own experience—exactly 100 days after his 
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inauguration—whose actions from a position of strength may lead.” 
Sarcastically, it had in mind Cuba and Laos. 

This theme of Kennedy being compelled to shift from a “posi- 
tion of strength” policy to one of “peaceful coexistence”—and all that 
this implies from the Red totalitarian viewpoint—was repeated 
throughtout the Red radio and press networks. For example, the 
Czech newspaper Rude Pravo wrote, “The time has come for Wash- 
ington to realize that things do not work out with the present kind 
of policy.” The net effect of this kind of propaganda on the audience 
within the captive world and also in several areas of the Free World 
should not be difficult to perceive. The image cast is one of increas- 
ing weakness in the position of the United States and thus, relatively, 
one of enhanced strength in that of the Russian totalitarian empire. 
With this and the platform provided by the meeting itself, Khrushchev 
was afforded a good vantage point from which to launch again his 
pressing campaign on Berlin. 

Under close examination none of the reasons offered for Ken- 
nedy’s meeting with Khrushchev has any actual validity. One would 
have to be quite naive to believe that a face-to-face meeting was 
necessary to impress upon Khrushchev the dangers of miscalculation. 
In the past as now Russian cold war policy has been firmly based 
on such an awareness. Logically, the only guarantee against the in- 
currence of a mistake is the cessation of this policy, but in the nature 
of things Moscow qua Moscow neither can allow it nor has any inten- 
tion of changing it. As a matter of fact, since the beginning of the year 
down to a few weeks prior to the summit meeting when the Russian 
leader addressed the Georgians in Tiflis, Khrushchev has been pre- 
dicting the victory of what he calls communism. And this, naturally, 
can only mean the permanent cold war. 

The other reasons given, such as personally sizing up his op- 
ponent and reaffirming our positions on a variety of subjects, are 
equally specious. If the President by now hasn’t had a working knowl- 
edge and understanding of Khrushchev, his background, ways and 
motives, then surely a brief meeting was inadequate to meet this 
deficiency. Transient impressions acquired in such a situation, no 
matter how informal, are hardly the basis of knowing the policies and 
aims of an adversary. As to reaffirming our positions, Khrush- 
chev can and does read translations of our newspapers and periodi- 
cals in which these positions are plainly expostulated. He’s far more 
familiar with them than many seem to realize. 
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For substantiation of these critical observations one need only 
turn to the President’s report on his trip.’ A close and careful reading 
of the report shows nothing more than a repetition of these reasons 
with the usual and rather overdone stress placed on his “responsibi- 
lity of the Presidency of the United States.” Aside from the ever- 
present danger of concluding secret agreements which a favorite pre- 
decessor of his indulged in, he asserts that “No new aims were 
stated in private that have not been stated in public on either side.” 
Without revealing anything new we are also told that “the Soviets” — 
whoever they are—attach different meanings to the words of war, 
peace, democracy and so forth, even intimating in a following para- 
graph that the rational, thinking processes of the Russian totali- 
tarians are different from ours! The extent to which the President 
still fails to comprehend the nature and character of the enemy is 
seen in his references to the U.S.S.R. as a “nation” and to the 
myth of the “dynamic concept of world communism” which he im- 
putes to Khrushchev. Finally, as is becoming more and more appre- 
ciated, his pontifical remarks on self-determination and independence 
await concrete deeds, and the policy of patched-up containment that 
he advocates in this report scarcely indicates a working comprehen- 
sion of the nature of the cold war. The continued shell-out of billions 
for foreign aid is certainly not the answer in this type of war. 


PROTRACTED CONFUSION 


In this report the President makes the point that he “wanted 
to make certain Mr. Khrushchev knew this country and its policies, 
that he understood our strength and our determination, and that 
he knew that we desired peace with all nations of every kind.” This 
obviously is an old record that was played over and over again to 
justify Khrushchev’s visit to this country two years ago. In fact, as 
indicated above, quite a number of old records are being played in 
the statements and outlooks of the Kennedy Administration. What is 
most disturbing is not only the widening gap between word and deed 
but also an accented protraction of confusion regarding the cold war, 
as seen in the President’s conception of the enemy and the Soviet 
Union, his reaffirmation of the containment policy, the lack of a 
cold war strategy and the absence of a cold war apparatus, and the 
Adminstration’s almost total neglect of support for projects pertain- 
ing to the captive nations. 


1“Text of President’s Report on European Talks,” The Washington Post, 
June 7, 1961. 
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When viewed against the background of confusion and at- 
titudes in this country during the past two years and in terms of 
certain basic essentials of cold war concept, the secular Russian 
cold war policy, and the Captive Nations Week Resolution, the Vienna 
meeting cannot but be regarded as a puny dance. It symbolizes the 
quasi-appeasement that continues to afflict us. We are ready to 
abstain from creating and generating any troubles for Khrushchev 
in the domain of his imperial realm and wishfully hope that he would 
abstain likewise in the area of the Free World. This is the level of 
our blissful naivete, not to say ignorance, of the nature of Russian 
totalitarianism and its cold war coefficient. This is the protracted 
state of our confusion and quasi-appeasement. 

Let us survey, then, this background of confusion, attitudes, and 
quasi-appeasement. It can be said quite truthfully that since the 
Mikoyan visit to this country in 1959 many quasi-appeasement forces 
have been pressing on with increasing confidence. When one looks 
back over these months, one finds, for instance, some openly stating 
that there were no or are no slave labor camps in the Soviet Union; 
others telling us that Khrushchev was simply appalled by the crimes 
committed by Stalin, as though Khrushchev had never committed 
a crime.’ 

At the same time we have numerous other Americans in eco- 
nomics, in science, and in education—who are actually peddling, 
whether they are aware of it or not, the very things that Moscow 
seeks to peddle. Many of them are really doing Moscow’s propaganda 
work at no cost to Khrushchev. Khrushchev has so effectively ad- 
ministered tranquilizing cold war pills to major segments of our 
society that an increasing number of Americans aren’t even aware of 
the great strides made by imperialist Moscow in this perilous phase 
of the permanent cold war. For instance, the singular victory of 
exacting an invitation to this country in itself produced confusion 
and doubt in this country. It entrenched the power of Khrushchev 
with new airs of respectability and legitimacy while it depressed the 
freedom of millions of patriots in Moscow’s Empire. It also impressed 
the newly independent nations with Moscow’s inflated power and at 
the same time has caused uneasiness among our most loyal allies 
situated about the periphery of the new Russian Empire. 

In this period we also heard a great deal about peace and friend- 
ship. One of our officials used it at great length on a tour of the 
Soviet Union. However, before we uncritically accept this particular 


2 For these crimes see, Campaigne, Jameson G., American Might and Soviet 
Myth, pp. 143-144. 
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slogan, we should look also at its significance, not only at this time 
but in the course of history. A sober American would say: Yes, 
peace and friendship, but first, justice and freedom. The traditional 
Russian political slogan of peace and friendship has for centuries 
been used to seduce neighboring non-Russian nations into captivity. 
It was indicative of our lack of cold war insight and imagination 
that we failed to turn this slogan to our account in whatever sphere 
of human existence. Peace and friendship are and can only be the con- 
sequence of justice and freedom, not their cause. The harmony im- 
plied by peace and friendship is logically predicated on the dictates 
of justice and freedom. The Russians, with typical deception, put the 
cart before the horse, and some of us were uncritically amenable to 
be taken for a ride in the cart. And this wasn’t the first time in the 
course of these past forty years. 


When one looks back at these evidences of error and confusion, 
he should begin to reflect on certain essential points. The first point 
is that the cold war is not new. It’s not a new institution. It wasn’t 
started in 1947, despite the fact that it began then to affect the 
United Sates. Actually, it didn’t even commence in 1917. Historically 
and analytically, one could show Russian cold war techniques going 
as far back as the 16th century. The second point is that the de- 
velopment and refinement of these techniques have been linked with 
the expansion of an empire. These techniques have a tradition and have 
served to build an empire, with military power always kept in sec- 
ondary reserve. The third point is that unless we develop a perspec- 
tive and an understanding of these techniques, to see the whole 
background to what we now call protracted conflict or the cold war, 
we can only hope to make all sorts of transient shifts, makeshifts, 
executed in a haphazard and aimless manner, constantly reacting to 
the perpetual initiative shown by the enemy. In such a case, we will 
find much to our surprise and also dismay that military power will 
virtually be neutralized. Even superior military power, in such a case, 
could really prove to be of little avail. And in exposing ourselves in 
this way we truly risk an eventual hot war with greater probability 
of defeat. 


FIVE DOMINANT U.S. ATTITUDES 


In the United States, at this time, there seem to be five dominant 
attitudes toward he world struggle. These are: (1) wishful cold war 
cessationism; (2) accommodationism to Moscow’s empire; (3) mili- 
tary hardwarism; (4) evolutionism; and (5) cold war realism. 
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The first, the wishful cessationists, erroneously believe that 
“understanding” and cultural exchange will secure peace.* They argue 
as though the two did not prevail in far greater degree with regard 
to Nazi Germany prior to World War II. We had cultural exchange 
and a very close and intimate understanding with the German people 
prior to World War II, and yet these factors were not sufficient to 
avert the outbreak of a Second World War. The plain fact is that 
the cold war is at Moscow’s instigation and, contrary to what they 
now say, it certainly has never been at our instigation. Understand- 
ing and people-to-people programs are important, but if you begin to 
understand that the cultural exchange program in itself continues to 
be an instrument carefully manipulated and used by Moscow for its 
own benefits, then this could hardly produce that kind of understand- 
ing which presumably will pave the road to permanent peace. 

The second group consists of the accommodationists. They never 
learn from historical experience that this form of appeasement only 
encourages the enemy to bolder ventures. We have many of them in 
this country, in official circles and outside. They'll say, “well, if we 
can only accommodate them. They’ve expanded far enough. We could 
make a deal with them. This is your sphere, and this is ours’— 
which is, curiously enough, the very thing that Khrushchev has been 
seeking and demanding for his own advantage. 

A third group is made up of the military hardwarists. These 
hardwarists obtusely ignore the forces of spirit, will, and ruse which, 
so often in the past, have undermined a mighty fortress. In the armed 
forces there are those, of course, like Admiral Burke, who recognize 
that actually the decision of tomorrow will not rest in the military, 
especially in the period of mutual deterrence, but, instead, in the area 
of the non-military, the psychological, propaganda or what we prop- 
erly call the cold war. 

Then, fourthly, there are the evolutionists. Many, without de- 
claring whether they are random or selective evolutionists, are equal- 
ly wishful in their desire that history will for some inscrutable rea- 
son be on our side. This position certainly stimulates a passivity, a 
wishful hoping that somehow there'll be a strong liberalizing process 
at work in the U.S.S.R., either through consumer goods production 
or education and the rest of it, followed eventually by an institutional 
blend. This, too, fails to recognize the nature of what we call the 
protracted conflict and only contributes to what is the protracted 
confusion. 


3 See the excellent article by Philip E. Mosely, “Soviet Myths and Realities,” 
Foreign Affairs, New York, April, 1961. 
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The fifth, the cold war realists, are guided by the evidence not 
only of today, of yesterday, or even of forty years of Russian Com- 
munist conquests, but also of centuries of established Russian cold 
war techniques. The evidence precedes any act of hope. 


THE COLD WAR CONCEPT 


Now, in some circles of our government and elsewhere there is 
no firm general grasp of what a cold war means. Lacking a working 
concept, it is no wonder that there is scarcely any appreciation of its 
long background of methods and techniques. However, on the other 
hand, it is plainly comprehensible why we continue to operate in 
aimless, haphazard, makeshift and piecemeal fashion, incurring 
losses as we hobble along. The imposing irony of our current situa- 
tion is that while Moscow carefully plans its cold war tactics and 
maneuvers in the broad context of its fixed cold war strategy and 
objectives—including even the lessening-of-tensions maneuver—we 
are engaged in no such cold war gaming and don’t even possess the 
apparatus for it. In a hot war we wouldn’t think twice about im- 
mediately creating such an apparatus. 

Yet, definitionally, a cold war is a twilight condition of neither 
peace nor hot war, where all the basic elements of a hot war—pre- 
datory design, aggressive strategy, tactics and techniques—are pres- 
ent, except for open military combat between states. A cold war is 
really the very soul and spirit of a hot war, with the massive body 
of military conflict in secondary reserve. A cold war entails ob- 
jectives and the will to realize them. It entails all the techniques of 
ruse, subversion, infiltration, cunning, treachery, plotting, fraud, 
bluster, blackmail and indirect aggression. It includes every con- 
ceivable thing as an instrument—the psychological, the economic, the 
ideological, demographic, the political, scientific, educational. And 
it also allows for action on two levels: the level of official pretext, like 
Khrushchev coming here as head of State and, second, the level of 
sub-official cold war operation, viz., Khrushchev as the head of a 
world conspiracy. 

Many of us rightly lean on the authority of Clausewitz to gain 
insight into the nature of the cold war. Lenin studied him closely and 
quoted him often. And Khrushchev, a professed Leninist, must see 
himself in the mirror of Clausewitz’s words: “A conqueror is always 
a lover of peace; he would like to make his entry into our state 
unopposed.” But few of us realize that Clausewitz gained his cold 
war knowledge in Russia’s military service. With Russia’s military 
position much weaker than Prussia’s at the beginning of the 19th cen- 
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tury and, yet, the Czar extending his domination over nations, 
Clausewitz asked himself, “How could this be?” He entered Russia’s 
military service to obtain the answers, in order to save his own 
Prussia. When he returned in 1814, he rejoined the Prussian Army 
and in 1818 was already commandant of the General War School in 
Berlin. Lenin studied him and many of us turn to Clausewitz to gain 
insights into the nature of the cold war. 


TRADITIONAL RUSSIAN COLD WAR 


In essence, the cold war methods employed by Khrushchev today 
are no different from those developed by Ivan the Terrible, Peter the 
Great, Catherine the Great and other Russian tyrants. In looking at 
these techniques, one has to bear in mind a traditional and institution- 
al nexus, the nexus between internal, totalitarian tyranny and exter- 
nal, imperialist expansionism. The two have always worked hand-in- 
hand, one leading upon the other, in the past as well as in the present. 
Substantially, the techniques have not changed. In content, by virtue 
of technological changes over the centuries, and especially in the re- 
cent period, marked changes have, of course, taken place. But this 
fact of technologic change shouldn’t blind us, as it appears to do 
for some,‘ to the basic continuity of cold war policy in imperial 
Russian politics. 

The methods are in substance psychological, propagandistic, pol- 
itical and of numerous other veins. The military, on the other hand, 
has always been kept in reserve, marching in, if you will, at the climax 
to a situation. In this respect there is a work by which many of us 
could profit immensely. We cannot quote too often this work written 
by a French cultural traveler in the Czarist Empire, the Marquis de 
Custine. It provides his diary notes on the Russian Empire of 1839. 
Their timeliness will amaze you. With changes for a few characters, 
you would believe that he is describing the present Russian situation. 
He says, for example, in one place: “I try to analyze the moral life 
of the inhabitants of Russia. The Russian thinks and lives as a 
soldier . . . a conquering soldier.”* In another passage, which is very 
appropriate to the Khrushchev exchange visits and the hospitality 
involved, he says, “Once again I say, everything is deception in Rus- 
sia, and the gracious hospitality of the Czar, gathering together in 


4For example, Karpovich, Michael M., “Russian Imperialism or Communist 
Aggression?” in Soviet Conduct in World Affairs, Columbia University, New 
York, 1960, pp. 186-195. 

5 Journey For Our Time, New York, 1951, p. 150. 
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his palace his serfs and the serfs of his courtiers, is only one more 
mockery.”’* 

The cold war methods we want to observe for every century 
since the 16th—the methods of ruse, subversion, infiltration, in- 
direct aggression, fraud, bluster, blackmail—were adroitly employed 
to build up an unprecedented empire. The tyrants of the past left 
a wealthy legacy of cold war techniques for the Red Russian totali- 
tarians, including Nikita the Sanguine. By these methods the con- 
temporary tyrants of Moscow have extended the empire and are 
now threatening the independence of our own Nation. The spurious 
ideologies of the Third Rome and Pan-Slavism were used in the same 
deceptive way that the mythical ideology of communism is mani- 
pulated today. It would do well for our people to learn more of the 
growth of the Russian Empire, both past and present, than to learn 
the Russian language. Such learning would reveal the secrets of em- 
pire-building, which are the cold war techniques. Frontal military 
aggression was always secondary. 


RUSSIAN COLD WAR CASES 


A full cold war perspective requires an historical appreciation 
of traditional Russian cold war techniques. Let us just quickly review 
this, taking one illustrative case for each century. In the case of 
Basil III and Ivan the Terrible, the groundwork for the swift expan- 
sion of Muscovy was laid in the 16th century. The real starting point 
was 1519; the target and victim was Kazan, the citadel of the great 
Golden Horde. For 33 years Moscow worked at it in “peaceful co- 
existence,” using infiltration, subversion, and intervening support, 
as it does now, for a contender (Shah Ali) against the possessor of 
the throne. Finally, in October, 1522, the Muscovite forces simply 
walked in when Kazan itself was so weak it couldn’t even defend 
itself. 

There’s a definite similarity here between this technique and 
the one employed by Khrushchev in connection with the Middle East. 
Khrushchev first builds up a man—Nasser—and hopes that through 
Nasser he would be able to neutralize the area and thus exclude the 
influences of the United States, Britain and others. Then, later, he 
builds up a contender in the area in order to provide the contention 
and the clash that would lead to division and chaos. Ultimately, 
like a ripe apple, the area drops into the laps of Moscow. 

Following this first case, four years later, in 1556, by the same 
techniques and support of the contender Derbish Ali, Moscow man- 


6 Ibid., p. 5. 
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aged to take over Astrakhan. The entire area of Siberia and also 
the Middle East was at that time opened up to further aggression. 

Here is a representative case for the 17th century. This case is 
very appropriate in view of the fact that seven years ago in the Soviet 
Union and throughout Moscow’s empire, a whole year of celebration 
was conducted in observance of the Pereyaslav Treaty of 1654. Theses 
were produced, and these had to be taught and learned in cells 
throughout the Soviet Union and also in the so-called satellite states. 
These glorified the alleged union of two Slav nations, namely Russia 
and Ukraine. One not knowing the history of the Pereyaslaw Treaty 
would certainly not be in a position to evaluate the reason why, in 
1954, a 300th anniversary of this event was put on. Of what signi- 
ficance, of what value to Moscow was there in putting on such a 
gala event throughout the empire? 

Well, the fact is that Moscow twisted the meaning of the treaty 
to show today an indissoluble union between these two nations. Yet 
historical facts show that when the treaty was consummated in 1654, 
it was only a military alliance, a mutual security pact, between Mus- 
covy and Ukraine against hostile Polish or Turkish forces. In four 
years that pact was violated by Moscow. We speak of treaties being 
violated by Moscow in our day. When one looks at the history of the 
growth of this empire, he finds the same gross violations. As a 
further example in 1559, a war took place—an inevitable war—be- 
tween Ukraine and Muscovy. Hetman Vyhovsky, who was the head 
of the Ukrainian forces, declared: ‘“The treacherous action of Moscow 
was apparent in preparing for us a slavery primarily by means of 
instigating a civil war in Ukraine.” How many instances do we know 
of instigated civil wars, many that are currently going on, indirectly 
if you will, in Laos and numerous other places? Again, a precedent 
for the present. 

Let’s now look into the case of Poland in the 18th century. We 
know of the Polish partitions. But how many of us know, for example, 
the operation of the Russian “Smiling Mike” of that day. The Russian 
Ambassador Repnin, in Warsaw, employed the religious issue of 
Orthodoxy to divide the Catholics against the Orthodox in Poland 
until, finally, he managed successfully to bring about the first parti- 
tion in 1772. Immediately thereafter, his successor, Ambassador 
Steckelberg, operated just as Vishinsky had in 1940 when he entered 
Latvia and by ultimatum “legalized” the situation. Steckelberg had 
the Polish Sejm “legalize” the first partition. Then, in 1793, with the 
second partition, a new issue was infused, fifty years before Marx 
even made his name. Discord was sown between the social classes 
of the boyars and the peasants. Obviously these are old techniques, 
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no matter how you attempt to grace them and perhaps seek to change 
them. 


Another interesting case in point of illustration was that pre- 
paratory to the conquest of Georgia. From 1768 on Russia was at 
war with Turkey and allied itself with Georgia. In this case Catherine 
the Great placed the Russian forces in agreement with the Georgians 
to thwart the Turks. On the eve of battle, the Russian forces with- 
drew, leaving the Georgians exposed. Let us recall that a century or 
more later an agreement between the Polish underground and Mos- 
cow’s forces was consummated to destroy the Nazis in Warsaw. The 
agreement designated a certain time of uprising to wage together a 
war against the common enemy, only to be deceitfully broken by 
Moscow. 

As one goes through these cases, one cannot help but be im- 
pressed by the techniques that have been used to build up an empire, 
least of all that of frontal military assault. Numerous other examples 
can be given. One is reminded of the case in Persia toward the close 
of the 19th century because of the operations of Moscow surrounding 
Iran today. You might have noticed on the economic level where 
Moscow is offering Iran 85% of the oil profits. The highest is about 
60-65% in mutual engagement for oil exploitation in the Middle East. 
Moscow is even willing to build dams and numerous other things, 
so long as Iran refuses to set up any missile bases. 


In the 1880’s, the Russian Ambassador in Persia played a very 
instrumental role that led to the bombing of the parliament, to the 
abdication of the Shah, and the withdrawal of the Constituton. The 
division of the country between the Russians and the British soon 
followed. A repetition of such division occurred in Iran in the 1940’s. 
The old borderlands policy of using non-Russian peoples within the 
Russian Empire against adjoining territories is a standard one for 
Moscow. Just as it is attempting to use the Kurds in Iraq and else- 
where, so with the Azerbaijani Moscow seeks to divide Iran. 


Even in this century many of us don’t realize what transpired 
immediately prior to World War I and in that very fateful period of 
1917-1920. In the post-war period many of the so-called “republics” 
in the Soviet Union today were independent states. Georgia entered 
into a mutual security pact with Soviet Russia. Ukraine was promised 
that its sovereignty would be respected. One by one, through infiltra- 
tion, subversion, and ideological deception, they were raped and have 
since been kept in a submerged state within the Soviet Union. 


The Ukrainian Quarterly 
KHRUSHCHEV AND THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


The passage of the Captive Nations Week Resolution in July, 
1959, disclosed two indisputable facts: one, the sensitivity of Moscow 
about the weakest and most vital nerve in its empire and, two, the 
lack of understanding in many sections of our Nation with regard to 
the significance and content of this Resolution. Khrushchev’s rant- 
ings against the Resolution and in his Foreign Affairs article re- 
leased in August, 1959, and once again, at the end of October before 
the Supreme Soviet, clearly demonstrated how deeply the Resolution 
penetrated Moscow’s cold war armour. Khrushchev fears this Resolu- 
tion more than anything else. And the reason for this is that the 
Resolution is fraught with enormous and even decisive cold war 
possibilities, particularly on the colonialist issue.’ 

For the first time our Government took official cognizance of the 
majority of captive non-Russian nations within the Soviet Union 
itself. Without the captive Baltic nations, Ukraine, the Caucasian 
nations, Turkestan, and others mentioned in the Resolution, Russia, 
with its 100 million population and its own resources, could hardly 
be called—as the Moscow propaganda machine now does—“the great- 
est power in the world.” It would be no more comparable in power to 
the United States than a re-united Germany would be. A cold war de- 
velopment of this crucial weakness in the synthetic state known 
as the Soviet Union would seriously deflate all the bluster, bluff and 
sham of Moscow’s economic prowess, military might, scientific 
achievements and cultural attainments. Parasitic growth on the 
basis of captive resources is not exactly alluring in propaganda or 
otherwise. Khrushchev has the vision to see this and thus continues 
to bellow against this Resolution. Unfortunately, the possibilities in- 
herent in the Resolution escape most of us. 

The low level of our undestanding about the Soviet Union and 
its ersatz political character was shown at the time of the Resolu- 
tion’s passage. Many reporters and writers inquired to know where 
Turkestan or White Ruthenia are located. Some wrote as though the 
minority captive nations in Central Europe were the only nations 
listed in the Resolution. What can one expect when on the highest 
levels of our Government, the U.S.S.R. is referred to as “the Soviet 
nation” and the different nations within the Soviet Union are ar- 
bitrarily and somewhat insularly called “the Soviet people” or “the 
Soviets.” Aside from the historical and demographic untruths of these 


7 See “Colonialism in the Soviet Empire,” Neue Zuericher Zeitung, Switzer- 
land, Nov. 20, 1960. 
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usages, the suggestion of a united, integrated and monolithic power 
in the U.S.S.R. is not even intelligent from a cold war point of view.’ 
Our many economic, military, scientific and other comparisons be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. are drawn on false premises The 
U.S.S.R., in essence an empire within an empire, is not at all quali- 
tatively comparable to the United States which is a nation-state. 

In short, if you don’t know the nature of your opponent, how 
could you expect to convert his weaknesses into real vulnerabilities? 
We are like the fighter entering the ring with an obscurantist dis- 
regard of the information given him that his opponent has several 
loosely patched-up broken ribs. More, like him, we even refuse to 
test it. Khrushchev fears such a test and virtually paralyzes some 
of us with his coexistence or co-destruction propaganda, while at the 
same time his cold war activities continue undiminished in every 
quarter of the globe. And these activities include every conceivable 
instrument—political, diplomatic, psychological, demographic, eco- 
nomic, cultural, scientific, military. Certain recent developments show 
conclusively how the Russians can be easily thrown on the defensive.° 

If we are not to be cornered into a hot war, we must face up 
to the realities of the cold war. An unparalleled empire was built up 
over 500 years by cold war techniques. With modern technology 
and communications, it could expand in short time. A sound basis for 
necessary cold war-gaming is provided in the Captive Nations Week 
Resolution. With an indispensable apparatus, such as a Freedom 
Commission, the possibilities suggested by the Resolution could be 
developed peaceably and victoriously in the name of justice and free- 
dom first.?° The captive nations throughout the totalitarian Russian 
empire, and particularly in the Soviet Union, constitute our most 
powerful weapon in this period of mutual deterrence. 


1960-1976, AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 


We are really on the eve of an important decade and a half. 
Last year, 1960, we celebrated the 100th anniversary of the presi- 
dency of the Great Emancipator. As he stated, no nation can be half 
slave and half free. With the global, international significance of our 
daily doings today, we can paraphrase that and say the world cer- 


8 An example of this is Russia, Charles W. Thayer, Life World Library, New 
York, 1960. 

® Parkhomenko, M., “Taras Shevchenko and Champions of the Cold War,” 
Sovietskaya Kultura, Moscow, Dec. 24, 1960. 

10e, g., Gill, William, “Dead Poet Becomes Live Issue,” Pittsburgh Family 
Magazine, May 7, 1961, pp. 4-5. 
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tainly can’t be half free and half slave. But we must also look to 1976, 
the period of the 200th anniversary of our own Declaration of In- 
dependence. It seems that in these sixteen years we should face a 
period of moral and political re-dedication to show the tremendous 
will and the stubborn patriotism of the American people, not the old 
age that Khrushchev ascribes to us now. It is a period for us to 
prepare for the many challenges that will certainly present them- 
selves. 


In terms of our own moral and political principles, as enshrined 
in our Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill 
of Rights—not to speak of the importance of preserving our own 
national independence—we have a global field for the most success- 
ful endeavor, provided we are able to express these principles adroitly, 
skillfully, and in a peaceful manner. The entire Red Empire, includ- 
ing even the Russian people, is ripe for the spirited drive of inde- 
pendence. For the Russians, independence from centuries of tyranny, 
oppression, and slavery: for the non-Russian nations, both within 
and outside the Soviet Union, national independence and freedom. 
These objectives constitute a tremendous opportunity for America, 
and with the proper kind of rededication, we can then begin to im- 
plement the means whereby we can seize this opportunity. No team, 
on any football field, has ever won a game playing on its own side 
of the 50-yard line. We’ve been doing that now for over a decade. 
It is not a winning proposition; and there are many avenues—many 
feasible avenues—for this kind of pressure for freedom." As it was 
once said, si vis pacem para bellum—if you wish peace, prepare for 
war. And the war we have to prepare for in the case of Russia is 
primarily a cold war. The Vienna meeting, in the light of all this, 
was simply a Viennese dance. 


11 “Russian Colonialism and the Necessity of a Special Captive Nations 
Committee,” The Congressional Record, March 8, 1961, pp. 3286-3311. 
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A LOOK AT UKRAINE: RUSSIA’S PRIZE 
COLONY 


By LEsyA SVOBODNA 


Colonialism, to most Americans, is merely a word one sees in 
the newspapers. On a recent trip to Ukraine, I found what it means 
in terms of daily living. In Ukraine, one does not have to scratch 
very deeply to discover traits characteristic of colonialism. I found 
them without deliberately looking for them and, in fact, without 
expecting them. But instances occurring over and over again forced 
me to take notice that Ukraine is being administered as a Russian- 
owned colony. 

Most fundamental is the use of language, for the deepest, most 
ineradicable qualities of nativity are bound up in language. Approach- 
ing Kiev with some excitement, I expected at the very least to hear 
Ukrainian spoken on the streets and in other public places of this 
city, which, in spite of almost insuperable obstacles, has persisted 
through more than a thousand years as a center of Ukrainian 
culture and learning. 

Within an hour of my arvival in Kiev, I was disabused of 
this naive notion. During my first meal, I noted that the waitress 
spoke to me in Russian. Her features looked Ukrainian, so I asked 
her whether she was. 

“Da,” she replied. 

I asked why, in that case, she did not speak Ukrainian. 

“Oh,” she replied, “they speak Ukrainian only in the villages 
now.” 

Not until my second day did I hear a word of Ukrainian spoken 
in the capital city of the Ukrainian nation. 

One evening I went to the theatre and, surprised by the sparse- 
ness of the audience, I asked the man beside me the reason for this. 
“To begin with,” he replied, “this is a Ukrainian opera. Secondly, it 
will be sung in Ukrainian.” 

During the short silence that followed, I asked myself, “In 
what language should a Ukrainian opera, in the capital of Ukraine, 
be sung?” 
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Evidently the man read my thoughts, for he then began to 
explain to me that “nowadays they do not emphasize national works.” 

I recalled performances I had seen in Russia of “Boris Godunov,” 
Chekhov, and other Russian works. They, evidently, are not “nation- 
al.” 

All during the mediocre performance of the Ukrainian opera, 
I was distracted by the giggling and persistent talking of a couple 
in front of me and one behind. In each case, one of the couple was 
treating the other to a running translation of the opera from the 
Ukrainian into Russian. If, I imagined to myself, the situation were 
reversed, and the Russian of “Boris Godunov” were being translated 
into Ukrainian during a performance at the Bolshoi, such boorishly 
arrogant behavior would not have been tolerated for a moment by 
that reverential audience. 

In following the old practices of colonialism, the Russians 
have invented some refinements of their own. Their use of historical 
figures symbolical of the Ukrainian nation is particularly clever. 
Even a casual visitor cannot fail to be impressed by the statues of 
Bohdan Khmelnytsky that have been allowed to remain from former 
times, the museums devoted to Taras Shevchenko and Ivan Franko, 
and the streets and parks named after these figures of Ukrainian 
history and culture. 

But behind this satisfying facade lies the well-known fact that 
in Soviet editions, the works of Shevchenko and Franko are expur- 
gated, tampered with, and ruthlessly squeezed into the Soviet mold, 
so as to give the impression that these thinkers were working not 
toward a free, independent Ukrainian nation, but only for freedom 
from Czarist and, in the case of Western Ukraine, from Austrian 
oppression. 

This year is the centenary of Shevchenko’s death. Ukrainians 
forced from their homeland and scattered all over the world are 
especially honoring this painter and poet of human liberty. Many 
of them can recite stanza after stanza of his poems, which are im- 
bued with dreams of liberty not only for Ukrainians, but also for 
every people. 

The Russian rulers, quick to seize a ready-made opportunity, 
are organizing ceremonies commemorative of Shevchenko, on the 
grounds that he was “a socialist before his time.” This distortion 
can fool only those unfamiliar with Shevchenko’s thoughts and 
works. 

The Russian rulers do not flinch from other distortions, manu- 
factured to their purposes. Their peculiar interpretation of the role 
of Bohdan Khmelnytsky is an example. In the 17th century, seeking 
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allies that would help the Ukrainian nation to shake off the hegemony 
of the Polish nobility over Ukrainian lands, Khmelnytsky, as leader 
of an equal nation, entered into an alliance with the Russian czar. 
Khmelnytsky was a complex man, but one motif stands out clearly 
in his life: he was steadfastly for an independent Ukraine. 

In the Museum of Ukrainian History which has been established 
in a large building a few steps away from St. Andrew’s Cathedral 
in Kiev, Khmelnytsky is depicted as having successfully led the 
Ukrainian nation into the arms of the “Big Brother Russians,” 
thus realizing “his old political plan—the unification of two brother 
peoples into one government.” 

This theme appears also in the Museum of Russian History on 
Red Square in Moscow. Only there a new twist is added: Ukrainian 
history is presented not as constituting a mainstream of its own, 
but as one branch of the mainstream of Russian history. 

In all this, not a whisper of Ivan Mazepa, that strange, fascinat- 
ing figure of 18th century Ukraine. In spite of the many examples 
of his patronage of Ukrainian arts still extant in Kiev, such as the 
wall around the Pecherska Lavra (Monastery), the bell tower and 
other features of the imposing St. Sophia Cathedral, not one mention 
of his name can be found. He, who took a more direct road than 
Khmelnytsky toward achieving the independence of the Ukrainian 
nation, is evidently so dangercus a symbol of national independence 
that his name is anathema to the present Russian rulers, as it was 
to their predecessors, the czars. 

Not knowing these facts of Ukrainian history, the American 
tourist could come away with the superficial impression that the 
Ukrainian nation, far from being denied its national heritage, was 
being permitted full expression. 

More obvious signs of the systematic Russification may be found 
on the bookstalls on the streets of Kiev. Just to check the correct- 
ness of my impression that most of the books on these stalls are 
in Russian, I stood and counted the titles of books on one stall. 
I found that a little more than 3/4 of the titles were books in Russian. 
The rest were in Ukrainian. On bookstalls in Lviv, in Western 
Ukraine, the proportion was about half and half. 

A standard practice of colonialism has to do with education. 
According to the Soviet mythology, their schools are open to all 
and lack of funds is no deterrent to a higher education. For the 
state pays not only for tuition, but also provides a stipend. This 
may or may not be true in Russia. 

Although I came upon adults who were illiterate, there seems 
to be universal primary education provided Ukrainian children. They 
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are taught, I was told, both their native tongue and Russian, “the 
official language.” 

Education beyond the primary level, however, is a different 
matter. I discovered that in Ukraine it is a weapon in the hands of 
the Russian masters for keeping the upper hand. Like all colonialists, 
the Russians are not anxious for an educated populace in their 
colony. For the educated man may form the bad habit of thinking. 
And the thinking man? Who knows into what mischief his thoughts 
might lead him! 

I learned that in order for a Ukrainian, no matter how well 
qualified, to get a higher education, he must show himself to be 
uncompromisingly for the regime. Even for these there is a long 
waiting list, for, it was explained to me, there are actually not 
enough schools. A heavy bribe is necessary in order to be moved 
up on the list of candidates for higher schools. One hand takes the 
bribe; the other gives “free” tuition. 

From the Russian standpoint, this “system of education” works 
to good advantage, in a self-perpetuating circle: since the best-paying 
jobs in Ukraine are as a matter of general practice given to Rus- 
sians, few Ukrainians have the bribe money to assure their children 
a higher education. And the poorly educated get the poorer jobs. 

In the more subtle aspects of life in Ukraine also I found traits 
typical of colonialism. For example, the bearing of the Russians 
I met in Ukraine was invariably that of the master. This was true 
of both Russian administrators sent in by Moscow and the more 
humbly placed Russians. 

One episode out of several will suffice as an example. I had 
hired a car and chauffeur for me and a Ukrainian guest, and on 
this occasion deep mud stopped our progress. It was decided that 
if the ruts were filled in, we could go on. A shovel was brought and 
handed to the chauffeur. The chauffeur, a Russian, then handed it 
to my Ukrainian guest, for all the world as if he were of lesser 
breed and the Russian some elite person who could not be expected 
to soil his hands. In a sense, the incident was laughable, since, if I 
wished to think of it in that way, the Russian was, in fact, my hire- 
ling. 

But these aspects of life under Russian colonialism are merely 
peripheral to the central core. The raison d’etre of every colonialism 
is, of course, the exploitation of the resources of the colony for the 
enrichment of the colonial power. 

In Ukraine, known the world over as a rich agricultural area, 
its food products are an important part of its wealth. Step by step 
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I found evidence that much of this wealth is taken from those who 
produce it and used by the Russians for their own purposes. 

In this rich agricultural area I found not only poor diet, but 
actual scarcity. The first hints I received of this scarcity were from 
queues I noticed in front of milk stalls on Kievan back streets. This 
puzzled me, for at the Intourist restaurants milk, butter, cream, 
buttermilk, and cheese could be had for the asking. Furthermore, 
I recalled a Soviet statistic. I had read in The New York Times a 
statement that in 1959 the per capita milk production in the Soviet 
Union, according to Soviet statistics, had surpassed that of the United 
States. 

When the opportunity came, I asked about these milk queues. 
The reply was that for six months milk and other dairy products 
had been either scarce or unobtainable. My next question, whether 
school children were receiving milk at least at school (I was thinking 
of our own milk programs) was greeted with amusement, as if I 
had proposed some kind of foolish utopia. 

In the middle of one of the richest agricultural countries in the 
world, I found ordinary people existing on sausage, thin soup with 
a few shreds of unidentifiable meat in it, bread, and tea. In the 
farmers’ market in Lviv I saw only eggs, apples, barley and sausage 
for sale. There were wild flowers too, picked early that morning 
in the country, poignant symbols of the beautiful Ukrainian land, 
for so long plundered by strangers. 

I could not help comparing this market with Les Halles in 
Paris. The French farmer, bourgeois to the marrow of his bones 
and, poor devil, laboring under the capitalist system, at every season 
of the year sends to this Parisian market such a rich variety and 
abundance of food products that the very thought makes one’s 
mouth water. 

Still remembering the glowing statistics on agriculture I read 
from time to time in American newspapers, I next asked what hap- 
pens to the food produced in Ukraine. 

The reply was, “It’s exported.” 

This statement was corroborated by an article in the October 17, 
1960, issue of The New York Times. According to this article the So- 
viet Union was quietly expanding its aid to the Algerian rebels. At 
Odessa, a Ukrainian port, a ship was being loaded with machine 
tools, automobiles, and tractors. “Among the direct relief items 
are 22,000 cans of meat and fish, 200,000 cans of milk...” 

In another New York Times article (January 26, 1961) appeared 
this statement: “Although adverse weather made 1960 a bad agri- 
cultural year, the Soviet Union for the second year in a row pro- 
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duced more milk than the United States and more butter per capita 
than Americans consumed, according to official production figures.” 

In this statement two unlike quantities are equated: what 
Americans consumed and what Soviet farmers produced. It would be 
far more instructive to know what people in the Soviet Union con- 
sumed, for, as I learned first-hand, production has little to do with 
consumption. If Ukrainian children do not see milk for six months 
at a stretch, what difference does it make how much is produced? 

The Russian Communists do not stop with stealing food with 
which to play international politics. They overlook nothing. For ex- 
ample, at the Hermitage, the immense art museum in Leningrad, 
I saw the “Golden Treasury,” a fabulous collection of gold ornaments 
for man and horse. These ornaments were made by the Scythians, 
one of the prehistoric tribes that once roamed the Ukrainian plains. 
The barrows in which they buried their dead with their personal 
possessions dot the plains and have long been of interest to archeol- 
ogists. 

In the party being shown this “Golden Treasury” of ornaments 
excavated from some of these barrows was an archeologist stationed 
in Kiev. He was Russian. When I remarked that it seemed odd that 
such things were transported from their native place, he replied 
that it was better for them to be brought to a “central place, for 
study.” Presumably one cannot “study” these priceless artifacts in 
Kiev. 

This systematic plundering of Ukraine is partly hidden behind 
a barrage of glittering words. One of the expressed goals of the 
Russian Communists is the erasure of differences between country 
life and city life. The amenities and culture of the city life, accord- 
ing to this part of the Soviet mythology, will be brought to the small 
towns and villages. 

Evidently “dizzy from success,” to borrow Mr. Stalin’s phrase, 
the writer of an article in the 2/24/61 issue of Kommunist, the 
Soviet communist party organ, made this statement: “The Soviet 
Union has been transformed from a backward agricultural society 
to one with advanced technological and scientific character.” 

If I could forget some of the places and people I saw in Ukraine, 
this fatuous lie would be merely ridiculous. I remember the shabby 
bus I saw filled with raggedly clothed country people bringing piti- 
ful baskets of apples and barley to the city market—products grown 
on the small plots allotted to them for their own use. The sale of 
these products helps them to eke out some kind of existence. 

And, for that matter, in big Russian cities country people, for 
the most part in ragged peasant garb, carrying sacks on their 
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backs in time-honored fashion, are still a common sight. In talking 
with these Russians, one realizes that they are steeped in the same 
abysmal darkness that held all their ancestors in thrall. 

If one Ukrainian town can be taken as a sample, instead of 
progress toward a more enlightened, convenient and abundant life, 
there has been distinct retrogression. Though there is now a clinic, 
the library and gymnasium (secondary school) that were there when 
the Bolsheviks seized power no longer exist: one step forward and 
two backward. 

The diet of the people is not only primitive but also poorer 
than it was. Especially among the women one finds nervous dis- 
orders brought on not only by the hard physical conditions but also 
by the mental tensions of having to live in daily fear and suppression. 

Women who formerly would not have dreamed of dressing 
like peasants now wear long dark skirts, kerchiefs on their heads 
indoors and out, and high boots of cheap pigskin (boots of cow- 
hide are beyond their means). 

The streets, still unpaved, become morasses of mud every spring. 

The housing, much of it built since the war, is substandard. 
Though there may be electricity for light, the housewife still must 
draw water from a communal well and cook on a wood stove. Some 
of the huts have earthen floors. All but a few toilets are outside 
privies. 

A number of the Ukrainians I met were paid as little as 28 
rubles ($28) a month for their work. In a country where such a 
basic necessity as wool cloth is $15 a metre (about 39 inches) for 
the cheapest quality and sleazy cotton, such as we use to sack grain, 
is at least $4 a metre, one cannot help but wonder how a man can 
support a family on such low wages. For some, a little of the dif- 
ference is made up by the gift packages relatives send from abroad. 
(And with every such package, Mr. Khrushchev can boast that the 
standard of living has been raised). 

I talked with one man who was unemployed. His idleness was of 
long standing, a form of punishment meted out by the state for 
recalcitrance. (As a matter of fact, he was rather lucky: some re- 
calcitrant people find themselves shipped off to Siberia, which still 
serves the Russian rulers as a vast prison.) 

It is frightful to think what joblessness means in that “workers’ 
paradise,” where the only employer is the state. Since it is a “social- 
ist” country, naturally there can be no unemployment. Ergo, there 
is no need for unemployment insurance nor any other kind of capi- 
talist device. A man out of work is dependent upon the charity of his 
relatives, who may be little better off. 
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A quick but valid comparison can be made between the lot of 
Ukrainians in their native land and that of members of the same 
families who seized the chance during the turmoil of war to escape 
to the Democracies. I can make many such comparisons from my 
own knowledge. Even the poorest emigre I know is so much better 
off materially (not to speak of spiritual freedom) than his relatives 
in the old country that they would consider him a man of wealth. 
Poor as he is by our standards he manages to send gift packages to 
his relatives. And even more important, the prospects for his children 
are bright. 

Apologists for the Soviet regime often make the excuse that 
the ravages of civil war and world war are the reason for the slow 
progress. “Wait,” they say, “tomorrow will be better.” 

One generation has already lived and died waiting and, at the 
present rate of “progress” the succeeding generation is likely to do 
the same. Other countries too suffered the ravages of war. One has 
only to note the obvious differences in the prosperity of the two 
Germanies or even between Ukraine and Poland or Czechoslovakia, 
the latter two having been under communist rule for less than a 
generation, to realize that it is not primarily the destructiveness 
of war but the communist system itself that holds down the standard 
of living. 

Though the ravages of war may account for some of the back- 
wardness, the most important fact is that the direction of events 
is not toward improvements in the lot of the ordinary man. On the 
contrary, recent dispatches, if read as carefully as the dispatches 
on milk production, indicate further impoverishment and deteriora- 
tion. It cannot be denied that the Soviet economy is a dynamic one: 
better than any other in the world it has realized the old Marxist 
maxim that “the rich become richer and the poor poorer.” 

However, all this is to assume that the Russian rulers are indeed 
concerned with raising the level of living conditions of the people. 
Actually, their every action, viewed with an unenchanted eye, in- 
dicates that they are not. Behind all the fancy talk of a new society 
of abundance for all is the simple gangsterism of a regime bent on 
holding onto its power for the enrichment of its elite. 


In spite of the self-styled “advanced technological and scientific 
character” of their economy, I learned that the Russian elite have 
made themselves a laughing stock among the Czechs. For, after a 
tour of duty in Czechoslovakia, they leave for home loaded “like 
gypsies” with all sorts of quite ordinary goods unavailable in their 
“advanced” country. 
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The nightmare of primitive living conditions for many Ukrain- 
ians is compounded by the utter lack of basic human liberties. Any- 
thing critical of the regime can be said only in private, and only 
to one’s most trusted friends. There is, of course, no press but the 
official one. 

Conduct in public has got to be circumspect. Over and over came 
the warning not to show any emotion in public, no matter what was 
being said. The more bitter the things being said, the wider the 
smile of the teller, so that to onlookers it would seem that only 
pleasant matters were being spoken of. The peculiarly subdued be- 
havior of the populace is something that one soon becomes aware 
of, not only in Ukraine, but also in Russia. 

I was told that it was “worse under Stalin.” Under Stalin it 
was not unheard of for a person to be shipped to Siberia just for 
having relatives abroad. It is “better” now, I was told, but not as 
“good” as under Malenkov. 

But, under a system where there are no real guarantees of 
human liberties and where these depend upon the whim and per- 
sonality of the ruler, it makes little real difference whether the 
current ruler is “better” or “worse” than his predecessors. The 
gangsterism that motivates the state remains the same. 

The Russian Communists like to extol the shining virtues of the 
“new Soviet man.” I met such a man, one of their new elite. He was 
a Russian engineer who had just finished a tour of duty in Red China. 
He spoke with special feeling for the ordinary Chinese worker. 

“He creates industry and technology with his bare hands, you 
might say,” this new Soviet man told me. “And he requires so 
little!” he went on. “For a place to sleep, he will prop together 
some brushwood and crawl inside. He’ll work all day without a bite 
to eat. At night he will boil some water for tea—and if there’s 
no tea, he’s satisfied with hot water.” 

I waited for this new Soviet man to go on to say that in case 
there’s no hot water, the Chinese will make do with cold. But in- 
stead he shook his head in admiration. “Marvelous!” he said. 

As I stared at this new specimen, I tried to imagine similar 
words coming from the mouth of an American industrialist. The 
idea was so grotesque that in spite of myself I burst into laughter. 

In the Kiev restaurants I saw this new Soviet man’s colleagues 
eating food that the ordinary worker or farmer does not see from one 
end of the year to the next. 

As for the ordinary “new Soviet man,” many of those I met 
were on the road of demoralization. Mr. Khrushchev himself has 
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recently complained that most of “his” corn crop was stolen before 
it could be harvested. Hungry people steal. 

The ordinary “new Soviet man” is forced to turn and twist and 
scheme how to clothe and feed himself and his family. Such virtues 
as honesty, honor, generosity, and open-heartedness must often be 
forgotten in the emergency that for many people is chronic. 

Corruption taints the Russian officials as well. I have already 
spoken of the bribery in education. I was given a description of the 
preparations on a kolkhoz (collective farm) when a visit from 
Mr. Khrushchev or other high official is expected. Rations of milk, 
butter, and meat are distributed to the families, so that when asked, 
they can reply that they have plenty to eat. 

Often assigned an impossible task, an official finds it necessary 
to fool the one over him, and that one over him. The logical con- 
clusion is that in the end everyone is fooling Khrushchev. But I 
doubt that Mr. Khrushchev is unaware. Regularly, whenever it seems 
politically expedient, he “discovers” corruption. Then he poses as 
an honest leader concerned about the welfare of his people. 

In spite of the widespread deception and the bribery, the ex- 
ploitation of Ukraine is highly profitable for the elite. As someone 
said to me, “The Russians would sooner lose Russia than Ukraine.” 

Although the Russian colonialists closely follow the old tried 
practices of classical colonialism, the Russian brand differs in at 
least two important respects. In czarist and other empires those 
who could scrape together the money were more or less free to 
leave. But the victims of Soviet colonialism live as if in prison. 
Even if they had the money or had sponsors abroad, they cannot 
leave the country. Several times I was told, “If only the frontier 
were open, we would all leave!” 

“Even the dogs,” someone once added. 

Even movement into neighboring captive nations is severely 
restricted. One man, about to leave on a visit to Poland, told me it 
had taken him a year of persistent application to get the necessary 
papers. 

Secondly, under the old brand of colonialism, native peoples 
were exploited frankly and there was little fancy talk about it. The 
Russian colonialists, on the other hand, try to hide their exploita- 
tion behind talk of a “classless society,” “the new Soviet man,” 
the superiority of “Soviet culture,” “the advanced society,” and 
other cynicisms. 

But it must be said that in this “advanced society,” the tourist, 
who seldom strays from the prescribed path, is treated to the best. 
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The Russian theatrical productions, while old-fashioned and non- 
experimental, are fine; some, indeed, superb. Tourists get the best 
seats, at prices much less than American theatre prices. 

In the restaurants, the long menus, sometimes in French, are 
impressive, even though an American housewife would immediately 
note that the diet offered is scarce in vitamin C foods. But the 
food is good and served with a certain elegance. The service in the 
tourist hotels is cheerful and willing. 

Though the goods available in the department stores are of 
generally cheap quality and expensive for the quality, there are 
impressive crowds of buyers for everything, some of them with 
wads of rubles three inches in diameter. At night, the hotel restau- 
rants are packed with the Soviet elite, gaily spending their super- 
fluous rubles. 

The big cities are kept scrupulously clean, especially in the 
central areas. The ordinary people are almost invariably friendly 
to the foreigner. All this is understandably impressive to the super- 
ficial tourist who knows neither the language nor, more important, 
the history. 

Behind this facade, the Russian rulers are busily exploiting 
their empire, the largest in the world and the most autocratic in 
history. It’s like a big red apple, shiny on the outside, but inside, 
rotten. 











SOVIET TRADE OFFENSIVE IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


By JosE JULIO SANTA PINTER 


I. COMMUNIST ECONOMIC WARFARE 


In these days of the so-called “cold war”’—a term which seems 
to be a misnomer because this real “war of nerves” can be anything 
but “cold”—the communist tactics have achieved a high degree of 
perfection in ideological, psychological, and economic warfare. Of 
these, economic warfare is the most dangerous for the free world 
for three principal reasons: 

1. There is practically no area in the world not susceptible to 
economic improvement. Without mentioning even the so-called under- 
or less-developed areas, peoples and their governments everywhere 
are working individually and collectively to achieve a perpetual 
betterment, including countries of such a high level of economic 
welfare and standard of living as the United States. 

2. Since economic competition is a more subtle weapon of com- 
munist penetration, it appears less menacing to the Western powers. 
Furthermore, the Russians here are acting in a field in which 
Western democratic ideology stipulates free competition open to all 
without discrimination or restriction. The Russians capitalize on 
this laissez-faire feature. 

3. Economic penetration greases the way for a full-fledged 
psychological offensive. It is a truism that a country is always in 
danger of losing its sovereignty where and when foreign trade 
renders the nation’s economy dependent on a foreign one. 


Il. METHOD OF PENETRATION 


One of the most typical and efficient communist tactics con- 
sists of offering and accompanying trade agreements with “technical 
assistance.” The credits offered usually are generous and favorable; 
replacements for commodities, goods, machinery and so on are easy 
to obtain. Even where the personnel may lack experience in business 
matters, they are “hardworking, persistent and honest” (although 
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it is not always easy to work with because the power of sound 
decision-making is absent) .* 

The Soviet Union itself “is not an experienced trader, it is not 
a large trader’”’;? nevertheless, we must keep in mind—and we 
repeat this concept, mentioning another paper® just because repetitio 
est mater studiorum—that foreign trade being a State monopoly 
in the Communist world, a Soviet trade negotiator represents “the 
entire power of the Soviet government, and yet he is dealing with 
an obscure importer from a province town in France.’”* Communist 
state companies do make use of local distributors who usually cor- 
respond directly with the state company in the communist country 
and when they run into difficulties they have recourse to the local 
trade commissioner or consulate.’ 

In general, trade agreements concluded between the Russians 
and foreign countries or firms have a peculiar character, distinct 
from that of our normal commercial transactions. In most of them 
we find a clause on arbitrating possible conflicts directly in Moscow. 
This proviso makes evident the official, unilateral domestic nature 
of foreign trade in Soviet eyes.° 


I. AIMS OF SOVIET ECONOMIC OFFENSIVE IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


The increase of Soviet foreign trade with the Latin American 
countries universally considered one of the world’s most important 
areas, is due to numerous and different factors. Among them are: 
the weakening of Latin American ties with the United States; the 
strengthening of Latin America’s ties with the Soviet Union and the 
whole Communist world; the USSR needs to show Latin American 
countries Soviet progress and achievement in different fields, for 
psychological reasons; the demonstration of Soviet “good will” 
toward Latin Americans by offering goods for low prices. The 


1“The Soviet Trade Offensive—How Effective?”, in Brazilian Business, 
The Voice of American Business in Brazil, Vol. XXXVI, No. 5, May 1956; 
Reprinted from Business International, March 16 and 23, 1961, p. 27. 

2“Communist Economic Warfare,” Consultation with Dr. Robert Loring 
Allen; Committee on Un-American Activities, House of Representatives; Eighty- 
Sixth Congress, Second Session, April 6, 1960, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1960, p. 16. 

8 “Economic Penetration of Communism in Latin America,” in The Ukrain- 
tan Quarterly, Vol. XVI, No. 3, Autumn, 1960, p. 224. 

4 Allen, op. cit., p. 2. 

5“The Soviet Trade Offensive’, etc., op. cit., p. 27. 

6 Cfr. a study on how to do business with the Soviets, by Dietrich A. Loeber, 
in “Soviet Union,” Merkblaetter fuer den deutschen Aussenhandel, Koeln, 1958. 
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Russians also wish to convince Latin Americans of the readiness 
of the Russians to help economically and to assist technically; of 
the Russian “love and brotherhood” for the underprivileged every- 
where, a concern for humanity which makes it possible for the 
Russians to befriend Latin Americans, despite being involved with 
their own problems.’ 

It was some time ago that a Brazilian journal recounted the 
immediate goals of Soviet offensive in Latin America, but its report 
remains valid: (1) increased trade, especially if such can be ac- 
companied by “technical assistance,” or an open road for penetra- 
tion by a horde of Soviet agents; (2) renewal of relations with 
Latin American countries wherever possible; (3) a major attempt 
to take over the Peronista elements of the Argentine General Con- 
federation of Labor (CGT), and (4) taking advantage of any poli- 
tical or labor unrest.* 

Among the aims of Soviet penetration in the economic field we 
might mention the Moscow Declaration made at the end of the 
Communist Summit Conference, late 1960,° which contains many 
passages susceptible of being interpreted that a demonstration to 
Latin American countries of the possibility of raising economic and 
industrial levels on a large scale according to the examples set by 
the Soviet Union and Communist China was in order.*® This may 
be deduced from the Moscow Declaration because of the fact 
that in the Soviet outlook Latin American countries are situated 
somewhere between “capitalism” and “socialism,” countries semi- 
exploited by both “capitalism” and, its consequence, “imperialism.” 
So it is held that such countries can pass from this “primitive” 
stage by means of “national liberation movements” to become “so- 
cialist” countries—as Cuba, declared as such by Fidel Castro—the 
next step being the transition to “communism.”™ 

One of the passages reads: “Communism insures for people 
freedom from the fear of war, lasting peace, freedom from imperial- 


7“Communist Economic Policy in the Less Developed Areas,” Department 
of State Publication 7020, July 1960, p. 7. 

8 Brazilian Business, op. cit., Vol. XXXVI, No. 6, June 1956, p. 25. 

® “Statement of the Moscow Conference of Representatives of Communist. 
and Workers Parties,’ Moscow, Soviet Home Service, December 6, 1960, 
0600 GMT-L. 

10Cfr, “La infiltracion Chino-Comunista en America Latina,’ in Estudios 
sobre el comunismo, Santiago, Chile, Vol. VIII, No. 30, 1960, p. 132 and Correo 
de la Tarde, Buenos Aires, August 24, 1960. 

11 See: A. Davletkeldiev: “Evolution of the Theory of Socialist State 
through the XXth Congress of the Party,” excerpts in German, in Ost-Probleme, 
Bonn, Vol. 11, No. 21, October 16, 1959, p. 665. 
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istic oppression and exploitation, freedom from unemployment and 
poverty, general security and a high material standard of living, free- 
dom from fear of economic crises, a rapid development of productive 
forces for the well-being of the whole of society, freedom from the 
oppression of the individual by the moneybag, the all-round spiritual 
development of man, the development of all talents, and the bound- 
less scientific and cultural progress of society.”? Despite the “Aesop- 
ian language” of the passage,’* its attractive relationship between 
trade and Latin American people talking of “freedom from im- 
perialistic oppression and exploitation,” of “freedom from poverty,” 
of security and “a high material standard of life,” etc., is readily 
seen. 
IV. REVIEW BY COUNTRIES 


ARGENTINA: This country signed a new trade agreement with 
the Soviet Union in October, 1958, on machinery and spare parts, 
including roadbuilding machinery, and equipment for mining and 
for electrical power generation. Another agreement with Hungary 
(May, 1960) stipulates a delivery during 1960 and 1961 of 80 Diesel 
locomotives for a sum of one and a half million dollars, representing 
a partial acceptance of a $23.3 million Hungarian credit offer made 
to Argentina."* 

The Czechoslovak News Agency reported in October of 1960 that 
Polytechna had signed a patent agreement with Argentina in favor 
of Lancaster, S.A. of Buenos Aires. The same month Poland an- 
nounced the signing of an agreement with Argentina on small type 
industrial and mining pieces. Hungary signed another convention 
covering two million dollars worth of machinery and spare parts 
for railroad maintenance. In January, 1960, Argentina concluded an 
agreement with the USSR for the use of $50 million for the 
purchase of railroad, roadbuilding and electrical generating equip- 
ment.** 

BRAZIL: In December, 1959, Brazil signed a three-year, $208 
million trade agreement with the Soviet Union, distributing the 
trade thus: $50 million in 1960, $70 million in 1961, and $88 million 


12 “Statement of the Moscow Conference,” op. cit., p. 34. 

13 Cfr. Richard Cardinal Cushing: “Questions and Answers on Communism,” 
Second edition (revised), St. Paul Editions, Boston, 1960, p. 168. 

14 “Communist Economic Policy,” op. cit., p. 38 and “Actividades Comunistas 
en Iberoamerica,’ from April to July, 1960 and from July to October, 1960, in 
Estudios sobre el comunismo, op. cit., Vol. IX, No. 32, 1961, p. 86 and 99 and ff., 
respectively. 

15 Ibid., and Estudios, No. 32, p. 106. 
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in 1962. Brazil has also concluded new trade agreements with Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia and East Germany.** 

The Deputy Secretary of Foreign Trade of East Germany has 
been invited for a visit by the Governor of the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul; the Steel Company of Sao Paulo has purchased machinery 
from East German Werkzeugmaschienen-Export Corporation, and 
another agreement is reported with Chemic, also from East Germany. 

Yugoslavia has received an order for the construction of two 
transatlantic ships, and Soviet petroleum technicians have been 
working on a plant since last summer as a consequence of a half- 
million dollar agreement.** 

CuILE: A Chilean commercial delegation visited the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary in April, 1960, and 
made important suggestions for increasing trade with those coun- 
tries, which in turn expressed much interest in the proposals.* 

Ecuapor: President Velasco is ready to accept assistance from 
foreign countries, including Eastern countries. The Minister of 
Education visited Prague in September, 1960, and a special mission 
of Czech technicians is scheduled to pay a visit to Ecuador. The 
Czechs have offered also to equip Ecuadorian technical schools as 
well as provide agricultural and industrial commodities at a total 
cost of more than $10 million.’ 

In CoLoMBIA and PeEruv the situation is very similar. Peru’s 
President Prado, a decided anti-Communist, is taking measures 
against Communist subversion in consequence of the creation in 
July, 1960, of a National Front of Defense of Petroleum with Com- 
munist, Social-Progressive and Popular-Actionist elements in order 
to achieve the nationalization of petroleum. This movement has 
been created against the La Bra-Parinas concession of 1932.*° Co- 
lombia’s President Lleras Camargo, another democrat and anti- 
Communist, is doing his utmost to combat Communist subversion, 
but the Federation of Petroleum Unions (FEDEPETROL) declared 
a strike in August, 1960, under the pretext of demonstrating soli- 
darity with the workers of the Colombian Petroleum Company.” 
In such ways the Communist influence, even if not manifested in 
trade matters directly, is making itself felt in the economies of 
both countries. 


1¢ “Communist Economic Policy,” p. 37. 
11 Estudios, No. 32, p. 107. 

18 Ibid., p. 92. 

19 Ibid., p. 111. 

20 Ibid., p. 113. 

21 Ibid., p. 108. 
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CuBa: The case of Cuba presents a peculiar and tragic situa- 
tion. The Soviet Union granted $100 million in credit to Cuba 
payable in 12 years at an interest rate of 2.5 percent. This sum is 
to be used for the establishment of new plants and factories during 
the period 1961-1965, and envisions extensive Soviet technical as- 
sistance. Both countries signed a trade agreement for the Soviet 
purchase of one million Spanish tons of sugar annually for five 
years—80 percent payable in merchandise and 20 percent in dollars.** 

In 1960 a Cuban economic mission visited the Soviet Union, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and East Germany, and subsequently Cuba 
signed a petroleum agreement with the Soviet Union and, in June, 
an agreement with Czechoslovakia covering credits of $20 million 
payable in 10 years at an interest rate of 2.5 percent. Another agree- 
ment with Technoexport of Prague was concluded — its value: 
$3.8 million. 

Red China has agreed to buy from Cuba 500,000 tons of sugar an- 
nually for a period of five years, and has also promised large loans 
to Cuba.”* 

In October, 1960, another economic mission made its way to 
the Soviet Union, China, East Germany, Czechoslovakia and North 
Korea. Result: a trade value of $300 to $400 million in 1961. 

Cuba lined up trade agreements also with Yugoslavia (July, 
1960), Hungary (September, 1960)—and obtained a credit of $8 
million payable in five years at an interest rate of 2.5 percent—and 
with Bulgaria in October, 1960 (plus a credit of one million dollars). 
And of course, there is an intensive coming and going of Communist 
technicians: Russian, Polish, Czech, Chinese, etc. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Opinions may differ as to the significance of Latin America in 
the total Soviet and Communist foreign trade and credit, but at any 
event, the tendency is in crescendo. 

It reveals the Communist interest in Latin America, and we 
may discover in this the general Soviet economic policy, executed 
in the most efficient field: the economy. Here is the Communist 
approach toward the Latin countries of the American Hemisphere, 
considered to be under the control of “capitalism” and suffering 
partially under “colonialism” and “imperialism,” an approach toward 
helping them to pass from this stage to their integration in the 


22 “Communist Economic Policy,” op. cit., p. 36. 
23 Estudios, No. 32, p. 94. 
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future into the “socialist” world. We may therefore expect “libera- 
tion movements” such as the Cuban one—for which the Russians 
are now preparing those peoples through not only commercial tactics 
but also cultural, ideological and psychological as well as—horrible 
dictu!—wmilitary* for guerrilla warfare. 

By its innocent guise, the economic offensive is the most efficient 
thrust mustered by the Communist camp to date. 





24C.A.S.T.: “Actividades del Partido Comunista en Colombia durante el ano 
1960,” in Estudios, No. 32, p. 78 and 79 (in Colombia) and The Washington 
Post, May 19, 1961 (in Ecuador, where the government has broken up a military 
training camp and bomb-making school in the mountains outside Quito). 














THE UNITED NATIONS—DREAM AND 
REALITY 


By CLARENCE A. MANNING 


In 1842 in his poem “Locksley Hall,” Alfred Lord Tennyson 
summed up his vision of the future in the phrase: 

“The Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 

It was a typical conception for an Englishman of the middle of 
the nineteenth century on the eve of the great movements of 1848 
when it seemed as if the establishment of a true international free 
world was but a few steps away. It reflected the dreams and ideals 
of a period which had not yet become aware of the serious social 
problems that were involved in the Industrial Revolution and thought 
of the world merely in terms of the countries of the Grand Tour 
of the eighteenth century. It reflected the thinking of those people 
who scarcely looked beyond the confines of Western Europe and who 
saw on the other continents a chaos, a confusion and a barbarism 
which was of concern to no one. It was the aspiration of a period 
which understood democracy only in terms of free elections by a 
restricted and competent number of voters. 

Yet the dream of a worldwide government had arisen long be- 
fore that. Its origin is lost in the depths of antiquity but at least 
the great empires of the past with their priest-kings thought quite 
differently and yet along the same lines. The ambitions of the rulers 
of ancient Persia, of Alexander the Great, of the rulers of the Roman 
Empire and later the concept of a Christian Empire challenged by 
the fantastic dreams and still more fantastic achievements of Genghis 
Khan were all attuned to the same object—the satisfactory organiza- 
tion of humanity so as to prevent war, carnage and destruction. 
But none of these dreams was realized. 


The spread of education and the beginning of the recognition 
of the right of the individual to speak his own language and live 
his own life seemed to offer new hope and so after the tragedy of 
World War I, we have President Woodrow Wilson proclaiming the 
doctrine of self-determination and demanding the creation of a 
League of Nations which would express the hopes and legitimate 
desires of humanity and would offer a means of reconciling peace- 
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fully and justly differences which had previously been relegated 
to war. 

In the outcome it made little or no difference that the United 
States did or did not join. The very first subjects that were re- 
ferred to the League and its organs showed that on all major sub- 
jects the League was going to exhibit no more firmness, no more ap- 
preciation of justice than had the preceding world order or lack of it. 
The representatives of the great powers in the Council of Ambassa- 
dors (as shown by their decisions about Eastern Galicia-Western 
Ukraine) were motivated by the political interests of their country 
and so were the decisions of the League’s political authorities. What- 
ever the League accomplished was due to the labor of minor officials 
in various technical commissions who worked on particular social and 
economic problems without consulting the central authorities and 
the great powers. It is small wonder that with the recognition of 
Communism in “Russia” and the rise of Fascism in Italy and of 
Nazism in Germany, the League became very soon a centre of dis- 
pute and propaganda rather than a meeting of men and women 
really interested in solving the problems of humanity for the good 
of all concerned. Its decisions became more questionable, its moral 
courage dwindled, and it was not until its final liquidation in World 
War II that it found the nerve to accuse the Soviet Union of an 
unwarranted attack on Finland and to expel it from membership 
in the League. 

Even after that, there were many idealistic men and women 
in all countries who sincerely lamented its disintegration and did not 
take into account the real reason for conflict—the efforts of 
certain states to attain world control or the domination of a given 
area, the difficulty of establishing a code of morals and of conduct 
that would be recognized by all humanity and the formation of a 
series of standards that would be universally accepted and that 
could be enforced. They adopted such dreams as the refusal to rec- 
ognize war as an acceptable means of settling disputes but were 
far less solicitous about the means of maintaining order and civilized 
conditions of life, once war was outlawed on paper. 

The result was that holocaust of civilization known as World 
War II and the introduction into the arsenal of the great powers of 
atomic weapons with all that that implied. It was the same motives 
that led to the foundation of the Organization of the United Nations 
with the General Assembly where all peace-loving nations had one 
vote each and the Security Council where action could be blocked 
by a veto by one of the five permanent members of the Council. To 
gain the approval of the Soviet Union, the representatives of the 
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United States and Great Britain went so far as to nullify their own 
principles by accepting at face value Stalin’s words, even when they 
knew that his words were belied by his deeds. They accepted all 
kinds of substitutes for that democracy which they preached so 
as to have universality in membership and cared little for the 
initial breakdowns of the entire system. 

Their experience with the League of Nations had shown them 
that the new organization could not be burdened with the settling 
of questions arising out of World War II and so they left out of the 
new United Nations such countries as Germany and Korea and 
waited for the great powers to agree on the solution of such questions 
before they admitted their governments. It was the same with the 
former allies of the Nazis. They promised free elections and de- 
mocratic rights but they showed no inclination to challenge ser- 
iously the Kremlin claims that the new Communist regimes really 
represented the people because they were controlled by Communists. 
In fact the entire functioning of the organization was predicated 
on the peaceful cooperation of the Big Five, the United States, 
Great Britain, France, China and the Soviet Union. 

Nothing happened, as was expected. From the very beginning, 
once freed of immediate danger, Stalin felt free to sabotage the ac- 
tivities of the commissions of the great powers and the resolutions 
of the United Nations Security Council. The Soviet representatives 
in Germany and in Korea nullified all common action on the uni- 
fication of the countries and the Soviet representative in the Security 
Council vetoed every measure that could restore peace to the world 
without putting it under Communist control. Slowly but surely there 
developed as a result of Communist intrigue and Communist-in- 
spired revolts in Greece and elsewhere the consciousness that there 
was indeed a cold war going on between the free nations and the 
Kremlin in which the population of the Communized satellite states 
were the unwilling victims. 

The next years were marked by the attempt of Stalin to blockade 
Berlin and force the West out of that city or those parts of it which 
they had occupied under the arrangements that ended the war. 
This was foiled by the American airlift which supplied the inhabitants 
and would have led to hostilities, had not Stalin quietly ended the 
blockade. Then there came the invasion of South Korea by the Com- 
munist-dominated North. At the moment the Russians were boycot- 
ting the Security Council and thus the United States and the other 
members of the United Nations were enabled to authorize the use of 
force to repel the invaders but again when Communist China inter- 
fered through “volunteers” and Moscow threatened war, an armistice 
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was finally made along the same line that the two sides had oc- 
cupied before hostilities. 

Another factor entered and that was the granting of liberty 
to India and Pakistan. This was the opening phase of a great move- 
ment of liberation of former colonies, both those prepared for self- 
government and those which were not, but these newly liberated 
states had the same boundaries as those of the former colonies and no 
one knew or cared whether these represented national or potentially 
national entities or were conglomerations originally created by 
diplomatic scissoring in the nineteenth century and were technically 
incapable of self-support. All were duly admitted and seated in the 
United Nations where they have come to form about half of the 
total membership of the Assembly. 

At the same time another step was taken to end the Korean 
War. The United States and the other nations in the United Na- 
tions that had sent troops consented to treat those nations that 
had not participated as neutrals, even though under the terms of 
the United Nations neutrality had been formally abolished. Thus 
Communist Poland was treated as a neutral state friendly to North 
Korea just as was a state like Sweden or Switzerland which under 
its general policy of neutrality had declined to join the United Nations 
although it offered to it all the facilities of the old League at Geneva 
and still remained the home of the International Red Cross. Under 
the armistice agreement “The term ‘neutral nations’ as herein used is 
defined as those nations whose combatant forces have not participated 
in the hostilities in Korea” (Article 37). This clause, taken in agree- 
ment with the policy of Nehru in India who refused to participate 
in any armed movements of the United Nations, changed the charac- 
ter of the entire institution and rendered it very different from what 
it had been in the minds of the men who drew up the original 
charter. 

It was still more changed when as a result of the liquidation 
of French Indo-China a “neutral” commission of India, Poland and 
Canada was set up to supervise the merger of the Pathet Lao, the 
Communist organization in Laos, and the non-Communist majority. 
The same thing happened again with the Commission blocking all 
action, while Moscow and Red China interfered at will and tried to 
paralyze even what little was being effectively done. 

The high hopes that there would be an agreement of the per- 
manent members of the Security Council was now shattered. Sup- 
porters of the United Nations rested their hopes on the General 
Assembly which could express a moral judgment but not enforce 
action. Yet as the number of nations recently freed from colonial 
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status grew, even the passage of a strong resolution through the 
General Assembly became more and more difficult. When Great 
Britain, France and Israel invaded the United Arab Republic and 
attacked the Suez Canal, the United States, true to its opposition 
to war as an instrument of national policy, sided with the Soviet 
Union and the United Nations but on the other hand even the General 
Assembly refused a straight vote of condemnation against the 
Russian reoccupation of Hungary after the Hungarian revolt of 
1956 and the Hungarian Communists felt themselves strong enough 
to refuse admission to a United Nations commission,—of course 
with Moscow’s backing. 


With a creeping paralysis coming over the main organs of the 
organization, there was only one effective power, the General 
Secretary, who was elected for a term of five years with rather broad 
powers to oversee the work of the organization. Dag Hammerskjold, 
a Swede who had been finally chosen after the Soviet had forced out 
the first General Secretary, showed signs of extending his position 
by visiting various scenes of difficulty and seriously implementing 
the decisions that were entrusted to him. Thus it was nominally 
under his control that the United Nations troops were sent to the 
Gaza Strip to separate Israel from the United Arab Republic and 
in 1960 it was again in his name that the United Nations forces in 
the Republic of the Congo operated. This was the sole vestige of the 
dreams of the founders and it was again under his control that all 
the various commissions of the organization acted, even though he 
did not have power to collect from the member nations their share 
of funds voted by the organization as a whole. 


Once Nikita Khrushchev was in full control of Moscow, the 
Soviet Union and the Communist bloc, he broadened the old notion 
of “peaceful coexistence.” In his view this is an intensified form 
of opposition between the Communist and free worlds. Many in the 
West accept it in its obvious meaning, getting along without war, 
but to Khrushchev the meaning is different. It means that the 
Western nations as imperialists and therefore warlike cannot speak 
for their own laboring people. Hence they have no right to interfere 
in any way with events in the Communist bloc. The Communists, 
however, as peace-loving, have the right to work unceasingly both 
in the Western nations and in the so-called non-committed nations 
for the triumph of Communism which is to be brought about by 
peaceful means, by the weakening of these governments until the 
Communists can take them over with a minimum of violence (as 
he hopes). 
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To further his aims he has worked along two paths. By the 
first he has sought by “summit conferences” with the leaders of 
the West, the President of the United States, the Prime Minister 
of England, and the President of France to settle such questions 
as Germany on terms so obviously favorable to the Communist 
cause that the West has so far remained completely adamant. In 
the same way his proposals for disarmament and the ban on atomic 
weapons have been presented in such biased terms that it was only 
the determination of the Western leaders to negotiate that has allow- 
ed the talks to continue at all. So far he has gained only a forum for 
propaganda by these methods and after his attacks on President 
Eisenhower in Paris, he has rendered it difficult for them to con- 
tinue along this path. 

On the other hand, his views on world organization and the 
United Nations have taken a more and more concrete shape. Where 
a neutral nation at the time of the Korean war was one which had 
sent no combatant troops, he now treats the Communist world as 
an entity and the Western governments as an entity. His plans 
likewise for the so-called non-committed or neutralist nations have 
undergone a change. He now conceives of them as a bloc and believes 
that he can use them to prevent any action, while at the same time 
he is trying to swing them one by one into the Communist camp. 

How far he has succeeded in this is still uncertain. He un- 
doubtedly flattered Nehru when he sought to introduce him as a 
neutral into the Disarmament Conference but on the other hand 
the occupation of part of northern India by Chinese Communist 
forces which later rode roughshod over Tibet and forced the Dalai 
Lama to take refuge in India made the Indian leader more suspicious 
and so did the movements of the Indian Communists who declared 
their approval of the actions of the Red Chinese. Khrushchev can- 
not tolerate the existence of any forms of national Communism or he 
would strike at the very roots of his own power and show to the world 
that he cared only for Russian imperialism. As for the underdeveloped 
nations of Asia and Africa, the leaders most likely to be swayed 
by his promises are precisely those who under other conditions 
could be swung more easily to a form of modified Fascism than 
to pure Russian Communism. In these cases his best hope is to in- 
filtrate the governments with crypto-Communists so as to take them 
over at a later time. Yet the temper of a man like Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic with his sternness toward Egyptian Com- 
munists has at least so far baffled the efforts of Khrushchev to get 
his Communists into positions where they can seize power by elim- 
inating the native leaders and it still remains true that he has 
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won no country into which he has not been able to throw a Russian 
Communist army for the final blow. 

His attack is perhaps proving more deadly in his efforts to 
hamstring the office of the General Secretariat. At the meeting 
of the General Assembly last September, Khrushchev in the middle 
of his shoe-pounding and general riotous behavior advanced the 
idea that there should be three Secretaries from his assumed blocs, 
each of whom would be able to interpose a veto on all the actions of 
the other two. He has repeated this at the meeting in Geneva to 
discuss the abolition of the atomic bomb. It would be a splendid 
success if he were able to carry it through, for it would remove the 
last possibility that the United Nations could act effectively on 
any subject. The organization would almost automatically wither 
away on the vine and the result would be not the strengthening 
of the neutrals or the increase of their power to influence the course 
of events but it would turn them into useless spectators of debates 
and tirades quite like those with which the world became familiar 
in the days when Vyshinsky spoke for the Soviet Union with his 
endless flow of abuse, all which did not result in the strengthening 
of the Soviet position. Thus in one sense Khrushchev has been caught 
in his own trap and it is only his unparalleled capacity for lying with 
a straight face that has enabled him to go as far as he has, At the 
same time his maneuvers in Laos and elsewhere and his postponing 
of any measures for a cease fire until the Pathet Lao and his stooges 
take over the country is continuing to arouse suspicion. 

On the other hand, the Western and especially the American 
position has deteriorated. America suffered a severe blow when it 
consented to the armistice in Korea and settled for the status quo. 
It did the same in French Indo-China (Vietnam) and it failed to 
force a true settlement of the Hungarian case by showing that it 
could not interfere effectively in the case of a people who rose in 
a revolt to become free even though the American policy had been 
able to exert aid to keep Greece and Turkey out of the Communist 
clutches at a time when Stalin seemed to have it in his power to 
draw the Iron Curtain around them. 

It was hard to characterize the position of John Foster Dulles 
as Secretary of State. Whatever views he had, he considered the 
liberation of the oppressed peoples as something inevitable and in a 
sense predestined but—his often criticized brinkmanship was exerted 
to prevent an extension of the area of Communist rule. After his 
death, President Eisenhower by his invitation to Khrushchev seemed 
to regard the support of the United Nations and peace as total 
goals without any question of what those subjects involved. Thus 
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his proposal in 1960 that all American aid to under-developed 
countries should pass through the United Nations meant little more 
than the pouring of large sums of American money into and through 
an organization, all the organs of which have been seized or par- 
tially seized by a creeping paralysis, well illustrated by the way in 
which Khrushchev and Nehru have tried to use United Nations 
intervention in the Congo. While Dayal, an Indian, was representative 
there of the United Nations, the troops largely of Indian origin, 
were so used that they may have prevented armed clashes but 
could not produce a stable order. It was in vain that for months 
the protests of all interested groups except the Communists pro- 
tested the presence of Dayal but India was the chief available source 
of troops and so he remained, until new occupations were found for 
him and yet Indian traders in large parts of Africa are almost as 
suspect as the white man. It was the same in the first stages of 
the Communist interference in Cuba where the United States was 
unable to induce the Organization of American States to take action, 
even though the individual states were willing to move against the 
dictator Trujillo in the Dominican Republic. It was in this atmosphere 
that Castro and his Communist friends were able to cement their 
power. 

All this has complicated the position of President Kennedy 
who so far has felt bound by the curious moves of the United 
States since the close of World War II, when it recognized the 
evils of the creeping advance of Communism both in the United 
Nations and in many parts of the world but felt itself unable to take 
any positive action because of the need for preserving intact those 
agreements between President Roosevelt and Stalin which the latter 
had consistently broken and treated as invalid. Now the repeated 
denunciations of the United States by the Russians and Cuba must be 
effectively met and they can only be met by a counteroffensive 
which accepts the position that the United States cannot allow the 
Russians to profit by breaking agreements, even though Khrushchev 
advances Communist theory to justify it. 

Since World War I, American foreign policy has been marked 
by a perverted idealism, an increasing tendency to exalt moral 
service to humanity over effective service, a belief that international 
intergrity and the necessity for building one world prevent it from 
any action to reward its friends or take action against its enemies. 
In short it has been satisfied with a paper world constructed in 
sharp opposition to the actual facts of the world today. It has so 
consistently stressed the defensive character of its weapons that 
it has almost convinced Khrushchev that nothing that he could do 
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would bring a real counteraction by the United States and we may 
doubt whether his interview with President Kennedy has moved 
him from that position. At least so far the course of events in the 
various conferences now going on seem to indicate that he feels 
surer than ever that the relations with the United States will not 
be affected by anything that he does, any claim that he advances or 
any insults that he gives. He is sure that the United States will not 
react. 

In the process of this development the ideal of freedom, long 
the American guiding force even in its days of isolation, has been 
forgotten by the American government. This is not to say that the 
nation should dash off into quixotic efforts at liberation but it 
should not remain supine and boast of its legal correctness in the 
face of insults. If it can find the way to eliminate Communism in 
Cuba only ninety miles from our own shores and restore to that 
unhappy country a free government, not the conditions prevailing 
under the old regime, the way will be open to extend that area of 
freedom across the ocean, to improve the techniques, and raise again 
the hopes and confidence of the oppressed peoples. 

That will certainly show the need to revivify and bring back 
the United Nations to its original concept altered by the experience 
of the past years. Or failing that, the United States must seriously 
start on the formation of a new international grouping of free na- 
tions and this can be expanded, exactly as Khrushchev is hoping to 
do with the Soviet Union and its increasing satellites. Khrushchev 
sees the international confederation as a new Comintern, an organiza- 
tion built around the Kremlin, its ultimate seat. The United States 
must show that it will support only an organization that is actively 
working for the satisfaction of human ideals and the ideals of the 
American Declaration of Independence, the liberty of people and 
the brotherhood of man. That was the original hope of the West 
when it founded the United Nations. It must emphasize that again, 
and stop its subservience to warmongering and aggressive leaders, 
if it wishes to offer humanity a brighter future. The United States 
in the name of its moral aspiration, its desire for peace and its love 
for humanity must not pay voluntary or involuntary tribute to slave- 
holders but stand up for its real position, the spreading of liberty 
and peace, and then the world can seriously work toward a real 
brotherhood of free men and nations. 












































RUSSIAN COLONIALISM IN TURKESTAN 
By ARIN ENGIN 


Turkestan’s area is 5,500,000 sq. km. It possesses vast prairies, 
beautiful highlands and rich natural resources, and is populated 
by 35,000,000 homogenous Turks with a highly developed culture 
and historical traditions. Yet this immense country has been colo- 
nized by Russians, by force of arms, for roughly the past one and 
a half centuries. Other Turkish countries which have been overrun 
by the Russians are: Idel-Ural (5,000,000), Azerbaijan (3,000,000), 
and the Crimea (1,500,000—who have all been deported to Siberia). 

Turkestan has been divided by the Russian Bolshevik imperial- 
ists into five nominal Republics: Kazakh, Uzbek, Kirghiz, Turkmen 
and Tadzhik. In all live the same Turks, speaking the same language 
with slight local variations, cherishing the same historical traditions, 
believing in the same religious faith. Following the famous colonial 
method of “divide and rule,” the Russians artificially divided this 
people, giving them separate alphabets and encouraging old local 
tribal dialects. In fact, Kazakh, Uzbek, Kirghiz, Turkmen and Tad- 
zhik are nothing but the old tribal names of the ancient Turks. The 
Tadzhiks alone have a Persian strain. 

Greater Turkestan also includes Eastern Turkestan with its 
8,000,000 population, which is under the Chinese Communists. 


THE RUSSIAN PATTERN 


Let us examine the historical development of Russian colonial- 
ism in the ill-fated country of Turkestan. 

In the 13th century the great Turkish-Mongol invasion captured 
all the Muscovite principalities and for centuries ruled them. The 
Muscovites (Russians) were slaves of the Turkish Khanates, known 
as the Golden Army, for centuries. 

In 1380, Prince Dimitri, after a battle with the Turks on the 
River Don, established the Muscovite Principality, based on the 
myth of eventual growth into a Third Rome. The next year the 
Turkish Khan, named Toktamish, captured Moscow, and this princi- 
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pality passed again under Turkish rule until 1395, when Emperor 
Tamerlane revived this principality again. 

Subsequently, Vasili III established a wider independent hege- 
mony over the Muscovite principalities. His wife Sophia was the 
daughter of Emperor Constantine Paleolog in Byzantium (Istanbul). 
Hence the Russian claim to Istanbul which caused Russian-Turkish 
wars throughout the centuries. 

In 1547, the grandson of Vasili I, Ivan IV, assumed power. 
He became known as the “Terrible” for his cruelty to the Kazan 
(Idel-Ural) Turkish Khanate, which he devastated in 1554. This 
ruler, who killed his own son for fear he would take his place, be- 
came the first Russian Czar in the year 1547. It was Ivan who es- 
tablished the Boyar feudal system. 

In 1557, Giray Han of Crimea, leading a force of 120,000 sol- 
diers, attacked and defeated Ivan decisively, thereby taking revenge 
for the unspeakable cruelties committed against the Kazan (Idel- 
Ural) Turkish people in 1554. As a result of a short-sighted policy, 
however, Giray retreated, leaving behind all the gains he had made. 

After the destruction of Kazan, the road to Turkestan was open 
to the Russians. For centuries they fought by all unscrupulous 
means and bestial ways to establish their colonialism in that rich 
and beautiful land. The history of this colonialism is replete with 
atrocities and destruction. 


THE FOUR PERIODS OF RUSSIAN COLONIALISM 
IN TURKESTAN 


THE First STEP 


Vasili II (1505-1533) moved Muscovite (Russian) villagers 
to the western valleys of the Ural Mountains. This was the beginning 
of the Russification policy and the “Drive to Turkestan” conspiracy.’ 
(The same process began in the Crimea, North Caucasus and Azer- 
baijan a little later.) 


THE SECOND STEP 


During the reign of Peter I, the Bukhara and Khiva Khanates in 
Turkestan were driven into fighting each other through the efforts 
of a Russian fifth column, headed by Nefesi. The Khiva Khanate 
was forced to ask for military aid from Peter. Thus in Mengishlak 


1 Prof. Z. V. Togan, Turkestan, Istanbul, 1947. 
H. Stumm, Russia in Central Asia, p. 2-3. 
N. Ney, En Asie Centrale, p. 203. 
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(on the eastern shore of the Sea of Hazar) the Russians succeeded 
in establishing the first fortress (1704) in Turkestan proper. In 
order to create artificial famines, the Russians changed the course 
of the rivers to create deserts. Hence the man-made famine is not a 
new Russian method of genocide. It was again applied in 1937 in 
Turkestan, killing about 3,000,000 Turks, and in 1933 in Ukraine, 
exterminating about 5,000,000 innocent people in horrible fashion. 
Thus has both White and Red Russian colonialism sought the same 
aim: conquest of the whole world, the realization of Muscovite “Mes- 
sianism” and the establishment of the “Third Rome.” 

Because of the artificial famine and the erection of the Russian 
fortress, the Khiva Khanate turned into a bitter enemy of the Rus- 
sians, and inflicted a heavy defeat upon the Russian army under 
Bekovich on the field of Para-Kilamaz near the city of Khiva. But the 
Russians were not to be deterred. 


THE THIRD STEP 


The third step resulted from the fall of Orenburg in Kazakh- 
stan and its conversion into a capital city, a city for Russian 
infiltration and subversion in Turkestan. 

In 1803, Russian agents in Orenburg divided the Turks into 
two opposite camps on the Hazar shores. In the course of the fighting, 
one camp was driven to ask help from the Russians in Orenburg. 
This was another means of interfering in the affairs of Turkestan, 
as is now being used in Cuba. Both the White and the Red methods 
derive from the same treacherous Russian mentality through all the 
centuries of colonialism. 

In 1832, the Khiva Prime Minister, Hekim Kushbey, held talks 
with the British delegate, Mr. Burns. But again the Russian hand 
was instrumental in preventing help from coming from Britain. 

The British government, seeing great danger looming at the 
gates of India, sent another delegate, this time to the Bukhara Kha- 
nate in 1838. The head of the Bukhara Khanate was Naserullah, to 
whom Stodhart, the British delegate, proffered help to check the 
Russian invasion of Turkestan. The Orenburg Russian agents, how- 
ever, remained alert. They sent messages of friendship to Naserullah, 
and suggested their doing away with the British delegate and his col- 
laborator, Mr. Connelly. This was done (1840). The Russian ambas- 
sador, Buteniev, became an intimate of the Bukhara Han Naserullah, 
who reigned for 34 long despotic years. 

Again, through the conspiratorial efforts of Russian agents 
in 1842, Ali Kuli, the Han of Khiva, signed a treaty with Russian 
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delegate Perovsky, according to which Russian fortifications could 
be built along the Seyhun River within the boundary of the Khiva 
Khanate. 

The Khanate of Hokant attacked these fortifications time and 
again in a truly valiant spirit. For Perovsky this was an excuse to 
capture the great city of Akmesjit in 1858, right after the Russo- 
Turkish war in the Crimea. 

In answer to the sharp protests of Turkey and Great Britain, 
Russia made the infamous Gortschakoff Decdaration, by which she 
claimed the “legitimacy” of these invasions, because they comprised 
a “civilizing divine right mission.” 


THE FOURTH STEP 


The year of 1864 marked the turning point in the history of 
ill-fated Turkestan. That year a Russian army under the command 
of Chernaiev attacked Tashkent, the principal city of Turkestan. 
At the outset, 10,000 men of the Han achieved a brilliant victory, 
despite scanty arms and insufficient training. But Chernaiev, with 
better equipment and numerical superiority, launched another attack, 
this time capturing the city and committing unspeakable horrors and 
atrocities. It was a typical instance of the Russian “civilizing” mis- 
sion in the East. 

The King of Bukhara, Monzaffereddin, thereupon declared a 
Holy War on the invading Russians. In 1866, the Russian Romanov- 
sky, enjoying numerical superiority as well as that of equipment, 
defeated a Turkish army of 40,000 and captured the most important 
parts of Turkestan. In 1868, with 36,000 men, the second great city, 
Samarkand, was conquered. Kauffman became the first “butcher” 
governor of Turkestan, as Khrushchev was to become in the highly 
cultured country of Ukraine. 

This pattern of colonialism in Turkestan was followed by the 
Reds during the period of 1917-1922, and down the years to the pre- 
sent. 

Russia is now using Communism as a means to her centuries- 
old program of world conquest.? What the West must do is to wage 
a more intensified psychological war with more concrete means, 
with more specialized personnel, especially taking the Captive Nations 
problem in hand more effectively. It must help the enslaved peoples by 
all means to achieve their independence, a development which would 
automatically signify the end of the Russian imperium. Hence these 


2 Dr. Baymirza Hayit, Turkestan, 1957, Bonn. 
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‘subjugated nations are our greatest allies. With their help, the West 
can achieve the downfall of the Russian Empire without any mutually 
destructive atomic war. 

A West Point for psychological warfare ought be established 
in the leading country of the world, the United States of America. 
Here personnel can be trained and tactics and strategies explored and 
crystallized. With proper governmental leadership, the West can 
speedily wrest the initiative from the Russians in the cold war. Their 
subsequent downfall would then become a political and sociological 
inevitability. 

















DISCRIMINATION AND BIAS IN TWO UNESCO 
PUBLICATIONS 


By RoMAN SMAL-STOCKI 


[Concluded from Spring issue] 
Vv 


The second publication to be discussed is: Contributions a 
Phistoire Russe — Studies on Russian History — Contribuciones a la 
Historia Rusa, Cahier d’Histoire Mondiale, Numero Special, 1958; 
Editions de la Baconniere, Neuchatel; published under the financial 
assistance of UNESCO. 

It consists of a preface by A. A. Zvorikine, Vice-President of 
the Commission internationale pour une histoire du developpement 
scientifique et cultural de Vhumanite, and three chapters with articles 
dedicated to (1) prehistory, (2) the Middle Ages and the XVIth 
century, and (3) the period from the XVIIIth to the XXth century, 
written by representative Soviet scholars of good standing in the 
Russian Communist Party. 

The following matters cannot but provoke strong criticism in 
the free world: 

(1) Terminology. In English, French, and Spanish the volume 
uses in the title the terms: Russian, Russe, and Rusa. Just what 
do these terms mean in this UNESCO publication? 

From Zvorikine’s preface (p. 13) the reader learns that Georgia, 
Uzbekistan, Eastern Siberia, North Caucasus, Ukraine, Crimea, Ar- 
menia, and Central Asia (p. 14) since the paleolithic and mesolithic 
ages are “Russian” and the histories of all the colonies of the old 
Czarist Russian Empire from the dawn of man up to the present 
are “Russian history.’ Zvorikine does use objectively and systemati- 
cally in his preface the terms “Soviet Union” or USSR but in the 
title the Russian imperialistic bias comes to full expression, “Soviet 
Union” being equated with “Russia.” 

Is this terminology of the title objective and scientific or is it 
Russian imperialist propaganda? 

Would UNESCO write in this fashion in the case of the coun- 
tries and peoples of the former European colonies in Asia or Africa, 
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including, for instance, India or Egypt since ancient ages in the 
history of Great Britain, or Morocco and Tunis in French history? 
Why must “Russian Lebensraum” be respected by UNESCO in such 
@ way and why must it be propagated by such terminology through- 
out the free world? 

The term “Russie-Russia” has a second meaning in chapter I 
in the article of I. U. Boudovnitz. Here it is used for the Kievan 
Rus-Ukraine in spite of the fact that even Soviet Academician A. D. 
Grekov, in his English works published in Moscow, insists for this 
state and era on the use of the term “Kiev Rus” (The Culture of 
Kiev Rus, Moscow, 1947) as well as in his German translations on 
the term “Rus” (Die Bauern in der Rus, Geschichte der Kultur der 
Alten Rus, Academie Verlag, Berlin, 1959). 


The term “Russie-Russia” has a third meaning in Chapter I, ~ 
denoting Moscovia-Muscovy—which is also used in the present So- 
viet terminology in Russian. 


To top off this terminological confusion the term ‘“Russie- 
Russia” is used in the third Chapter. Czar Peter I changed the name 
of the Muscovite Czardom to “Russian Empire’; from that time on 
this term for the state is fully justified. The ruling Muscovite nation 
and empire changed its nationality term gradually to “Russian” 
and now also terms as “Russian” its language, culture, and history. 
This term is an expression of the Russian imperialism and colonial- 
ism of the Russian Petrine empire. It has created constant confu- 
sion between “Russian” equalling citizenship or, better, “subject- 
ship,” and “Russian” equalling the language, culture, and history of 
the imperial Muscovites. Consequently, at the present time these 
two meanings should also always be terminologically separated in 
the interest of an objective presentation of East European history. 


What is behind these terminological tricks of the Soviet “sa- 
vants”? It is this. By the introduction of a common term “Russie- 
Russia” for all the periods of East European and partly even Asiatic 
history from the paleolithic up to the present Soviet Union, the 
Russian Communists attempt to create, in the free world, the im- 
pression of a “continuity of Russia” for the defense of the integrity 
and indivisibility of “Russia” behind which lurks the old Russian- 
Muscovite imperialism and colonialism. 

In order to provide a firm basis for the evaluation of the present 


problem of the term “Russia” being equated with the term “Soviet 
Union,” we submit the scholarly opinion of a distinguished American 
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geographer, Professor Eugene Van Cleef, Ohio State University, who 
in his article “Russia or USSR?” ® writes: 


It may be well enough for the “man on the street” to use the term 
“Russia” when he means the USSR, but when a geographer does so the sin 
seems unpardonable... 

Today, officially speaking, the USSR consists of... so-called “Republics” 
one of which is commonly named “Russia” or technically, Russian Federated 
Socialist Republic. Presumably, the government of the Soviet Union has a 
right to organize itself into such political units as pleases itself. Because it 
has decreed to employ as the name for one of its divisions, a name which 
once upon a time referred to the whole nation is no justifiable ground for con- 
—" to use Russia in its wrong sense—certainly not among an intellectual 
“) 

There are those who contend that “Russia” is more convenient to say 
than “USSR,” much less the protracted expression “Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics.” And there are those who argue that inasmuch as the RSFSR contains 
the seat of the national government and is the largest in area and population 
of the republics it is legitimate to say “Russia” when we mean USSR. Again, 
we may hear it said, “Everybody knows what we mean when we say Russia, 
so why bother with saying USSR?” 

Of course it is the privilege of any person to use any nomenclature which 
pleases his fancy, provided he announces in advance what his intentions are. 
If he declares, “I am now going to discuss matters pertaining to the USSR, 
but I shall use the word Russia in its stead,” he is on safe ground... 

These contentions, justifications, whims and other bases for deviating 
from the standard or the official nomenclature may satisfy millions of persons 
and, arguing “common usage” to be the criterion for the accepted meaning 
of a word, these persons are sincere in their continued erroneous ways... 


Even if we were to grant as sound all these mis-uses by the masses, we 
as geographers can hardly tolerate an identical attitude among ourselves. Nor 
can we excuse our own error, when we commit it, on the ground of wishing 
not to give an impression of superior knowledge by being correct. If there be 
geographers who dissent, then we can only say they do a disservice to our 
science. 

After World War I, many nations sought to gain official recognition by 
other nations, of the native names of their cities. For example Norway an- 
nounced the abandonment of Christiania and its replacement by Oslo. Interest- 
ingly enough, the world promptly acceded to the request, and few if any of 
the younger generation are aware of the change. On the other hand “Eire” or 
“Treland” asked that “Dublin” give way to “Baile Atha Cliath.” But altho 
modern atlases show this name, hardly a person outside “Hire” uses that 
form—the probable reason is clear enough. The correct pronunciation of the 
native name is almost impossible by those unfamiliar with the Celtic language. 
Even so, this type of substitution for the correct name is of a different order 
from that of Russia for the USSR. The two forms are synonymous. They do 
not have different official meanings. A part is not substituted for the whole 
as in the case of Russia for the USSR... 

The United States Board of Geographic Names “in editing materials for 
accuracy and consistency of geographic names... permits the abbreviation 
‘USSR’ and the term ‘Soviet Union’ for the present-day entity, but limits the 
use of ‘Russia’ to references to pre-Soviet Russia.” Again, “We recommend 
‘Russian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic,’ or the abbreviations ‘RSFSR’ 
for the largest of the Soviet republics.” So states the Executive Secretary of 
the Board. This recognition by the Board ought to serve as a sufficiently 
authoritative basis for anyone to employ the term “Russia” correctly and with- 
out embarrassment. Certainly for the geographer there is no alternative; nor 
need he be apologetic for being correct. 


® The Journal of Geography, Vol. 54, November, 1955, pp. 413-415. 
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(2) Scholarly objectivity. In order to evaluate the articles from 
the scholarly point of view one must consider facts of Soviet life 
under Communist dictatorship. Having sketched the plight of lin- 
guistics under Russian Communist dictatorship, we now present the 
situation of all liberal arts and sciences under the Soviet regime. 

It is a matter of fact, unquestioned by the Communists them- 
selves: 

(a) that since the establishment of the Russian Communist 
dictatorship in Petrograd, its later expansion into the Soviet Union 
and, after World War II, over the new colonies, academic freedom 
has been abolished in all the captive nations. The inalienable rights 
of all scholars in the fields of liberal arts and sciences were de- 
stroyed with irreparable damage to these disciplines, to the culture 
of all the captive nations inside and outside the Soviet Union, and 
to the whole of mankind. 

(b) that all liberal arts and sciences in the Soviet Union and 
its sphere of domination are subordinated to the Marxist-Leninist 
dictatorship of the Russian Communist Party, which has converted 
them into tools of the Russian cultural imperialism. This is also 
especially true of the sciences, which have become one of the most 
efficacious tools of Communist world revolution. 

(c) that the Soviet police state created a Soviet police liberal 
arts and sciences and also a Soviet police literature, according to 
Marxist-Leninist Party dogmas and the established directives of 
the Russian Communist Party. Thus in fact from the very top, 
from the Soviet Academy of Sciences and its system of academies 
over the Universities and its institutions to the lower levels of edu- 
cation, all research and education is directed by the Communist 
Party according to Marxism-Leninism in a constant cold war inside 
and outside the Soviet Union against any freedom of thought. All 
liberal arts and sciences are subordinated to rigid conformism fol- 
lowing the Party line, and only the Party can change, through new 
directives, the opinions of scholars and professors, who, having no 
tenure, are completely at the mercy of the Party. Scholars cannot 
collaborate (in the meaning of the free world); one can only col- 
laborate with the Russian Communist Party, which terrorizes them. 
Soviet scholars are merely the loudspeakers of the Russian Commu- 
nist Party—not the representatives of free and objective research 
of the nations, nationalities, and peoples of the Soviet Union. 

In the present era of Soviet Russian imperialism and colonial- 
ism since the end of World War I, the Communist Party continues 
the policy of the old Czarist Russian government, especially with 
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regard to the liberal arts. The old White Russian Czarism systemati- 
cally persecuted all liberal arts of the non-Russian nations, especially 
history, philology, and linguistics. The far-reaching persecution of 
all free research was accompanied by the creation of pseudo-scienti- 
fic imperialist conceptions in history, philology, and linguistics, im- 
posed by the Czarist government upon schools and teaching in the 
empire. The most important pseudo-scientific conceptions of Russian 
imperialism were: 

(a) the official scheme of “Russian history,” which negated the 
existence of separate Ukrainian and Byelo-Ruthenian (Byelo-Rus- 
sian) historical streams. The Kievan Rus-Ukraine and all its cultural 
achievements simply disappeared in the maw of “Russian” history. 

(b) the conception of the so-called “Proto-Russian parent lan- 
guage” in Slavic philology, which gave Russian chauvinist politicians 
the terms “Russia and Russians” in order to deprive the Ukrainian 
and Byelo-Ruthenian languages of their rank as independent Slavic 
languages and to degrade them to “dialects of Russian,” unfit for 
use in public life or for instruction. Thus Russian was forced upon 
Ukraine and Byelo-Russia as the literary language (by Ukase of the 
Czar, Ukrainian had been forbidden since the year 1876). These 
dogmas of “unity in history and language” of the Ukrainians and 
Byelo-Ruthenians with the Russians became the cornerstone of 
Russian imperialist propaganda to preserve the “integrity and in- 
divisibility of the Russian Empire.” *° 

After the expansion of the Russian Communist dictatorship by 
aggressive wars and subversion into the former colonial territories 
of Czarist Russia, territories which made legitimate use of the right 
of self-determination and during the revolution proclaimed their in- 
dependence (Idel-Ural Tartars, Ukraine, Kuban Cossacks, Byelo- 
Ruthenia, Don Cossacks, North Caucasians, Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
Armenia, Siberia, Turkestan—only Finland, Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania preserved their freedom) the Russian Communist dictator- 
ship at the end of the NEP period (1928) reestablished the old 
Czarist pseudo-scientific conceptions as dogmas. In philology the 
conception of the “Proto-Russian unity of the Byelo-Ruthenian, 
Russian, and Ukrainian languages” (amongst which Russian is not 
equal with the others, but rules as the “language of the older 
brother” and the “holy language” of the Communist revolution) was 
revived and Marr’s “theory” was used, as discussed, for the forced 


10In 1906 some objective Russian academicians, among them the 1 
Russian linguists—F. E. Korsh, F. F. Fortunatov, A. A. Shachmatov—defended 
the independence and equality of the Ukrainian language in a “considered 
opinion” of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
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Russification of all non-Russian languages in the Soviet Union. M. N. 
Pokrovsky’s official Marxist history’: condemning Russian imperial- 
ism and colonialism was banned. The old Czarist official Russian 
scheme of history was reintroduced, and under the editorship of Mrs. 
A. M. Pankratova, the history of the Soviet Union and of all non- 
Russian nations was rewritten, according to the conception that 
Russian imperialism was the “lesser evil,’ “progressive,” and “‘bene- 
ficial” to the economic, political, and cultural development of all 
non-Russian nations. A glorification of Ivan the Terrible and of 
Peter I is a peculiarity of the new Communist evaluation of Muscovite 
and Russian history, which also expanded the idea of the “integrity 
and indivisibility of Russia equal the Soviet Union” into the paleo- 
lithic age. 

According to M. A. Zinoviev:'* “History is a powerful weapon 
of communist education and it must wholly serve the cause of the 
struggle for Communism,” and so the history of the Soviet Union 
for the last few decades is a history which is continuously being re- 
written. This fact is proven by a large literature (example, C. E. 
Black, Rewriting Russian History, Frederick A. Praeger, 1956, New 
York). The history of Slavic philology and linguistics in the Soviet 
Union has also a large literature (see the writer’s work, The Na- 
tionality Problem of the Soviet Union, Bruce Co., 1952, Milwaukee, 
Wisc., pp. 93-259) and the work (in Ukrainian) of Panteleimon Ko- 
valiv, Principles of Formation of the Ukrainian Language in Com- 
parison with Other Eastern Slavic Languages, Memoirs of the Shev- 
chenko Scientific Society, Vol. CLXVIII, New York, 1958). How the 
Russian Communist Party eliminated free creativeness and thought 
in the literatures of the nations under its dictatorship is well rep- 
resented in the work of Avrahm Yarmolinsky, Literature under 
Communism, Russian and East European Institute, Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1957, Bloomington, Ind. 

To recapitulate, all the articles of the mentioned book published 
under UNESCO auspices refiect Russian Communist Party dogmas 
and directives. No credit attaches to UNESCO for its endorsement 
and financial support of this work of Communist propaganda. Brief- 
ly, in “Russian history” mention is made of all paleoanthropological 
finds on the territory of the USSR and Siberia; the study of the 
Urartu civilization in the Caucasus of such great importance for 
Armenia and Georgia; the Rus-Ukrainian written monuments of the 
XI century; an article minimizing the influence of the Mongols on 


11M. N. Pokrovsky, Brief History of Russia, Vol. I, Il, Marxist Library, 
Works of Marxism-Leninism, New York, 1933, International Publishers. 
12M. A. Zinoviev, Soviet Methods of Teaching History, Washington, 1952. 
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the Muscovite civilization (in order to counteract the school of 
thought that Russia-Muscovy, in spite of her Byzantine Orthodox 
religion, belongs not to the Byzantine civilization but to the Turan- 
ian); the great cultural achievements of Armenia and Georgia be- 
fore the Mongol invasion; the first printed books of all Slavic na- 
tions. Then all articles are restricted to the Russian-Muscovite aspect 
of the history: the political and social Russian literature of the 
XVI century (attempting to make the tyranny of Ivan the Terrible 
a European phenomenon of the Renaissance) ; the Russian-Muscovite 
inventors of the XVIII and XIX centuries; the evolution of the 
Russian theater, 1800-1860; the development of Russian plastic arts 
in the XIX century; Russian music in the XIX century. Hence these 
articles tend to leave the reader with the impression that not one 
of the Russian-conquered colonial nations, nationalities, and peoples, 
who in previous chapters were included in this “Russian history,” 
also had its own development in literature, the theater, the plastic 
arts and music. 

The book ends with an article on the Marxian philosophy of 
G. V. Plekhanov and with a eulogy for Lenin the philosopher, which 
reaches the level of a typical Communist agitka. 


VI 


In light of the above, we hold that both UNESCO publications 
are unobjective and are permeated with the dogma of the Russian 
Communist Party. An abuse of the objectives of UNESCO and a 
waste of the money of the American taxpayer, they comprise at the 
same time a direct aid in the present cold war of ideas to the Rus- 
sian pseudo-scientific infiltration in the free world. 

Not to be overlooked is the effect on the American scholar, 
who, grounded in the idea of free scholarship from birth, labors 
under the delusion that in collaborating with a Soviet scholar he is 
advancing the objective search for truth. In actuality, he collaborates 
with the Russian Communist Party, the fountainhead of all the 
“scientific” opinions of its UNESCO delegates. 

Hence such collaboration as in these UNESCO publications 
comprises a direct violation of the spirit of the UNESCO Constitution. 

The attention of our Government is called to the fact that it 
would be illogical and without legal foundation to justify the con- 
tent of these UNESCO publications by point 3 of Article I of the 
UNESCO Constitution which says: 


With a view to preserving the independence, integrity, and fruitful diver- 
sity of the cultures and educational systems of the States members of this 
Organization, the Organization is prohibited from intervening in matters which 
are essentially within their domestic jurisdiction. 
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We do not hereby propose any intervention in Soviet domestic 
affairs; but we do demand as an American scholar and citizen that 
UNESCO publications must comply with its Constitution and that 
they be the expressions of an “unrestricted pursuit of objective 
truth” and of a “free exchange of ideas and knowledge,” rather 
than a vehicle for Russian Communist propaganda. 

The truth is that the Russian Communist dictatorship, as a 
signer of the U.N. Charter, has violated its pledges regarding the 
non-Russian languages, nations, and nationalities, even with respect 
to two U.N. members, Ukraine and Byelo-Russia, as are implicit in 
Article 55: 

With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and well-being which 
are necessary for peaceful and friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples, the 
United Nations shall promote: 

(c) universal respect for, and observance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedom for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

By collaborating with the Russian Communist dictatorship, 
as it has in these ill-conceived UNESCO publications, the United 
States is depriving the United Nations and herself as well of poli- 
tical and moral prestige among all the non-Russian victims of the 
Soviet Union. The publications comprise a blatant disregard and 
contempt of their human rights, their fundamental freedoms and 
their right to self-determination. 

This collaboration manifests the double standard of morals of 
the U.S. which, on the one hand, condemns the Dominican and 
Cuban dictators, but on the other collaborates in UNESCO with the 
delegates of the Russian Communist Party, the most tyrannical 
regime history has ever known. 

Finally, this collaboration with Soviet scholars is based on a 
naive belief in “peaceful coexistence” with and a “gradual liberaliza- 
tion” of Russian Communism, a dangerous obsession of some State 
Department officials who did not even wait for the Soviet “Trojan 
Horse,” but voluntarily opened wide the gates of UNESCO to it 
(at American expense), anticipating the “liberal Khrushchev era.” ** 
Zvorikine is properly appreciative of this (p. 13): 


18 For the whole Soviet Union all scholarly activities are now regulated by 
the Resolutions of the XXI Congress of the Communist Party, which are en- 
forced on all Academies of Sciences of all Union Republics of the non-Russian 
nations. In liberal arts the aims are: “increasing the struggle against bourgeois 
ideology, especially against bourgeois nationalism and revisionism... an integral 
part of the propaganda of Marxist-Leninist ideas must be an aggressive criticism 
of the reactionary bourgeois ideology, especially contemporary revisionism, 
bourgeois nationalism and cosmopolitanism.” To these directives are subordinated 
history, linguistics, philosophy, literature, law, social sciences, and ethnography. 
Cf. Dopovidi Akademii Nauk USSR, copy 6, 1960, p. 848-849. 
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Le consentement donne par la redaction des Cahiers a la publication de 
ce numero special temoigne que le principe de la collaboration amicable des 
savants de divers pays se realise dans notre travail en commun. 


(3) On behalf of the Shevchenko Scientific Society, an Ameri- 
can learned association, we protest against these publications and 
request our Department of State: 

(a) to influence UNESCO in the name of fair play to grant 
equal rights to American scholars whose opinions do not conform 
with Russian Communist Party lines in a similar “nwmero special” 
publication under the auspices of UNESCO and with its financial 
assistance. 

(b) to insure that this UNESCO publication receives the same 
treatment in Soviet Union libraries as the mentioned UNESCO 
publication got in the free world. Only then will a basis have been 
established for a scholarly discussion and exchange of ideas. 

(c) to insist that the American delegation to UNESCO be sup- 
plemented by American scholars-specialists in the field of liberal 
arts and sciences of the non-Russian nations, nationalities and peo- 
ples inside the Soviet Union and within the sphere of influence of 
Russian Communism. 
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THE GRAND TACTICIAN: Khrushchev’s Rise to Power. By Lazar Pistrak, 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York. 1961, pp. 296. $6.00. 


“Whether a Ukrainian or a Russian, Nikita Khrushchev will go down in 
history as one of the most rigorous Russifiers in the land he many times referred 
to as ‘our Ukraine.’”’ So is characterized Nikita S. Khrushchev by Lazar Pistrak, 
author of the new book on the Soviet Russian dictator, recently published by 
Frederick A. Praeger. 

The Great Tactician is perhaps one of the best documented and most il- 
luminating books to appear thus far on Khrushchev, the man who at this 
writing has just issued an ultimatum on Berlin and whose decision against any 
reasonable disarmament talks has doomed any chance of success in this all-im- 
portant international matter. On the whole this study is one of the most com- 
prehensive accounts of Khrushchev’s early ascent to power, ranging from his 
days as a common laborer, through the maze of political intrigues and machina- 
tions and up to the pinnacle of Soviet power. 

The author admits uncertainty as to the national origin of Khrushchev, as 
it is shrouded in obscurity. Many experts on Ukrainian affairs, Pistrak points 
out, consider Khrushchev to be “definitely Russian.” However, there is the pos- 
sibility that he might be even of Polish origin (“Chruszcz”’). Also there were 
many Ukrainians in Khrushchev’s Kalinovka, and so Khrushchev might well be 
of Ukrainian origin. Khrushchev himself has stated that his native language 
is Russian, although he knows Ukrainian “rather well.” (A few years ago 
Khrushchev, while talking at the Leipzig fair, stated that he was a Russian— 
W.D.) 

The portrayal of Khrushchev is extraordinarily good, vividly depicting the 
deceptive surface of friendliness and warmth which covers the steely ruthless- 
ness and cunning. 

It was because of these characteristics that Khrushchev succeeded in surviv- 
ing the jungle of Soviet political life and in reaching the highest rung of the total- 
itarian ladder. A peasant’s son, he was a semi-literate mechanic in the Donets coal 
mine shaft when the revolution of 1917 broke out and the Bolsheviks surged to 
power. He was rapidly and thoroughly trained in a succession of harsh and 
unorthodox schools—the civil war, the Stalin-Trotzky struggle for power, the 
bloody purges of the 30’s, the Hitler-Stalin pact, the German-Soviet war, the 
dethronement of Stalin and the era of personal diplomacy culminating in the 
“Summit” conferences that have proved so humiliating for the West. 

Khrushchev was, by all classic Bolshevik standards, a nonentity who played 
no part in the revolution and did not particularly shine in World War II (a new 
volume of the official Soviet war history by Marshal A. I. Yaremenko pictures 
Khrushchev as an important adviser whose counsel was brutally rejected by 
Stalin, a rejection which contributed to the catastrophic rout of the Soviet 
armies near Kiev in the summer of 1941—W.D.). He was neither a great party 
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theoretician nor a trade union leader. The only genuine gift which Khrushchev 
has displayed is his mastery of the game of politics, Moscow-style. 

Since Ukraine was the background of Khrushchev’s rise to power, the 
author devotes a considerable part of his book to Khrushchev’s role in the 
Ukrainian party apparatus and, as a direct consequence, the sufferings of the 
Ukrainian people. Khrushchev was assigned the task of erasing the danger of 
“pourgeois Ukrainian nationalism,” which was considered by Moscow to pose the 
greatest internal threat to the Soviet regime. Assessing the place of Ukraine in 
the U.S.S.R. before Khrushchev’s assumption of dictatorial power in Ukraine in 
the late 30’s, Author Pistrak writes: 

“Comprising approximately only 3 per cent of the territory of the 

U.S.S.R. but inhabited by 20 per cent of the Soviet population, the Ukraine 

belongs strategically and economically to the most vital regions of the 

Soviet empire. The great hopes for independence which the Ukrainians had 

cherished when the Czarist regime crumbled in March, 1917, did not mate- 

rialize. The Ukrainian national problem was not solved, and this unhappy 
place on the globe has seen more bloodshed and tears than any other part 
of the ‘land of socialism.’ ”’ 

He then proceeds to describe Moscow’s policies in Ukraine, especially in 
the cultural field, which resulted in the opposition of the Ukrainian Cummunists, 
Skrypnyk, Shumsky and Khvylovy and in the wholesale Soviet onslaught on 
Ukrainian culture. Khrushchev was the man who inaugurated Stalin’s Russifica- 
tion of Ukraine. 

The author also gives a vivid picture of Khrushchev’s policies in Western 
Ukraine upon its seizure by Moscow in 1939. As soon as Western Ukraine was 
occupied by the Soviet troops, it was flooded by thousands of “cultural workers” 
of Ukrainian origin—writers, artists, dancers, singers, dramatic troupes, and film 
operators—to woo Ukrainians to communism, While these “cultural workers” 
were impressing the new Ukrainian victims with “Soviet Ukrainian culture,” the 
NKVD under General Serov was speedily rounding up hundreds upon thousands 
of Ukrainian patriots, members of the UNDO, OUN and Prosvita organizations, 
and Ukrainian Catholic priests—all of whom were branded “enemies of the 
people.” Khrushchev employed similar genocidal tactics after World War I, 
persecuting the members and families of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA). 

Now, despite the many pitfalls confronting Khrushchev inside the U.S.S.R., 
his star shines brightly because of outstanding Soviet successes that have been 
scored in the fields of international politics and rocketry. 

More powerful than ever, Khrushchev is now busily preparing the Party 
apparatus for the forthcoming Twenty-second Party Congress, to be held in 
October, 1961, where considerable changes are expected to be made. Yet despite 
his supreme power, Khrushchev is by no means secure, for security is an ephem- 
eral thing indeed in the Soviet Union. “Grand tactician” Khrushchev has evaded 
many pitfalls and traps during the course of his political career only to be con- 
fronted by a gigantic task entailing great burdens and responsibilities. Any 
miscalculation, including his moves against Berlin, might at any moment set off 
a chain reaction that would annihilate this ruthless smiling tyrant. 

The book by Lazar Pistrak is a well-balanced study of the greatest dictator 
of our time. Well-written and objective, it recounts actual developments as 
known by Soviet students with unusual clarity and insight. Hence it is a wel- 
come addition to the literature on Khrushchev, much of which is comprised of 
conjecture and speculation rather than factual truth. Walter Dushnyck 
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SOVIET CONDUCT IN WORLD AFFAIRS. A selection of readings compiled 
by Alexander Dallin. Columbia University Press, New York. 1960, pp. 318. 


Containing some fifteen articles and chapters dealing primarily with the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union, this compilation of readings is offered now 
in book form for the use of the general interested reader. Originally, as indicated 
by the compiler in his introduction, the selection of readings was undertaken 
to satisfy the roaming interest of students at the Russian Institute of Columbia 
University. In either case the intention was not to substitute the work for 
any textbook on the U.S.S.R.’s foreign policy but rather to expose the reader to 
a broad spectrum of views and analyses in the field. 

The spectrum, however, is not as wide as it should be. To the specialist 
and the critical reader it becomes evident that the compiler is not as objective 
and intellectually fair as he pretends to be by these selections. To be sure, 
the waterfront of Sovietology, Kremlinology and so-called Soviet foreign policy 
is well covered, and the student or general reader can readily profit (or lose 
interest) by the unrealistic speculations, countrary viewpoints, and some solid 
analyses found in the book. Yet, it is not to the compiler’s academic credit to 
have conspicuously omitted the whole thesis of the captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. and its basic importance to the foreign policies of both Moscow 
and Washington. Much has been written on this subject so there can be no excuse 
on this score. And judging by the reviewer’s own professional experiences, the 
students invariably take a profound interest on the orientation and freshness 
of insight and interpretation provided by such readings. 

It is no wonder, also, that the compiler includes Professor Karpovich’s 
article on “Russian Imperialism or Communist Aggression?” and the position 
it represents but, again, fails to confront the reader with an article describing 
a contrary position. Here, too, much has been published to show that the real 
enemy is traditional Russian imperialism parading in our times behind the 
mask of communism, whatever by ideological definition this means. The review- 
er’s own experiences have revealed a most absorbing interest on the part of 
students in this sound interpretation of the Russian threat. The compiler goes out 
of his way to provide contrasting positions on far less important subjects, but 
in this most vital area he apparently feels that the naive position expressed in 
the Karpovich article is as far as he would permit the student and reader to 
investigate, i.e. if he could help it. 

By way of stamping the exclusive article with marked authority the com- 
piler characterizes Karpovich in a footnote as “one of the deans of American 
scholarship on the Soviet Union” (p. 186). It is well known that the professor 
earned a reputation as an ecconomic historian specializing in the field of the 
Czarist Russian Empire, but for those in the social sciences it is a revelation, 
indeed, to learn now that he became a dean of American scholarship on the 
U.S.S.R. Aside from the question of mythical deaneries and deanships, Karpo- 
vich’s works on the Soviet Union are minor and of little consequence. This 
selected article is an impressive illustration of this fact. 

As in the case of so many other Russian emigres, Karpovich tries in vain 
to obscure the fundamental and basic fact of Russian colonial domination over 
the non-Russian peoples and nations of Eastern Europe and Asia. Communism 
is supposed to be the blood-and-flesh aggressor. His presentation of this position 
is so studded with inaccuracies and false reasoning that the reviewer makes 
classroom use of it to demonstrate the Russophilic influences at work in our 
society. The reader meets with the familiar untruths about “Kievan Russia” 
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and he is told that “Russian expansion” is not unlike English or French im- 
perialism. In this respect he is not told about the distinguishing features of past 
and present Russian imperialism—the borderlands policy, methodic Russifica- 
tion, wholesale genocide, the development of cold war techniques, and the con- 
tinuity of Russian messianism, 

His reasoning is as faulty as his weak historical generalizations. He as- 
serts, for instance, that “Much more important, pre-Communist Russian policy, 
in contrast to Soviet diplomacy, had no global aims.” (p. 190). This ostensibly 
was because it had no “all-embracing political plan” and no “over-all idea.” It 
doesn’t occur to him that the twin innovations of technologic change and materi- 
alistic millenarianism of an arbitrarily adopted Marxism have only accelerated 
the growth of Russian colonial supremacy which the Petrine doctrine, racist 
Pan-Slavism and less advanced technology, not to speak of contending forces, 
sought to achieve in the past area of “world civilization.” One could criticize 
his speculations almost paragraph by paragraph. 

The article by Daniel Bell on “Ten Theories in Search of Reality: The 
Prediction of Soviet Behavior in the Social Sciences” is an interesting sum- 
mary of viewpoints regarding the U.S.S.R., but as in virtually all these readings 
the working and erroneous assumption that the U.S.S.R. is Russia negates the 
usefulness of this article. The symposium on ideology and power politics is 
productively arranged with a paper by R. N. Carew Hunt on “The Importance 
of Doctrine,” one by Samuel L. Sharp on “National Interest: Key to Soviet 
Politics,” and the third by Richard Lowenthal on “The Logic of One-Party 
Rule.” Of the three the Sharp article comes closest to a realistic appraisal of the 
main determinants of colonial Russian policy and rule. The contributions of 
Nathan Leites, Philip E. Mosely, Robert C. Tucker, and Bertram D. Wolfe 
also make for productive reading. 

Another conspicuous defect of the compiler’s selections is the fact that no 
paper or article explaining the policy of liberation is included. Kennan’s Mr. 
X article advocating containment appears, and an inconclusive and vague article 
by Henry L. Roberts on “Soviet-American Relations: Problems of Choice and 
Decision” provides the reader with little understanding of the issue. Roberts 
thinks, for example, that neither containment nor liberation is appropriate today 
because we have entered a new stage in our relations with the U.S.S.R. (p. 300). 
What this stage is the reader is hard put on finding. In short, the student and 
reader will have to go well beyond these selected readings to obtain even an in- 
tellectual glimpse of some of the real problems of imperialist Russian policy. 


THE EDGE OF WAR. By James David Atkinson. Foreword by Admiral Arleigh 
A. Burke, Henry Regnery Company, Chicago. 1960. pp. 318. 


Works of this nature are unfortunately in too short supply. As Admiral 
Burke accurately points out in the foreword, the author’s general thesis is ex- 
pressed in his observation that “warfare of the latter part of the 20th century 
is, above all, a battle of the spirit, of ideas, and of the human will.” And as 
he emphasizes, “This battle will be fought in the hearts, in the minds, and in 
the souls of men everywhere” (p. xiii). The author well demonstrates that we 
are at war and after covering several related fields, indicates some directions of 
action necessary to meet its demands. 

The contents of the book embrace an analysis of the American approach to 
war and what the author dubs as “The Communist Approach to War.” After this, 
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the reader is led into the area of the evolution of warfare, covering attempts to 
eliminate war, unconventional warfare, and the American experience with such 
warfare. The final chapter is largely a synthesis of the major themes present in 
the foregoing chapters and is appropriately titled “The Fusion of War and 
Peace,” or, in other words, the cold war. Cold war case studies involving Iran 
and Guatemala are offered in detail, and the documentation throughout the work 
is substantial. 

Undoubtedly, the reader cannot but be impressed by the course of argumen- 
tation pursued in this work. The author is on solid ground when he deals with 
American military experience and the nature of the cold war as viewed through 
our contemporary events and experiences. However, as concerns the “com- 
munist” side, there is much lacking in the way of a convincing historical back- 
ground. The usual Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism strand is rapidly becoming an 
outdated superficial explanation. To seize upon the tenet of class struggle in 
Marxism and offer this as the Marxist starting point for the “communist” ap- 
proach to war betrays not only a misunderstanding of Marxist economic philo- 
sophy—which, incidentally, has practically no relevance to Russian policy and 
behavior—but also little familiarity with imperial Russian history. For instance, 
the Russians ably employed the class struggle notion and technique in the Polish 
Partitions long before Marx appeared with his eclectic writings. As another 
example, the author correctly cites the impression made on Lenin by von Clause- 
witz’s works, but he fails to mention the training in cold war psychology and 
techniques the Prussian received in the Russian Empire. 

The wealth of material provided in this field by the non-Russian wars of 
independence from 1917 to 1923 is unhappily lost to the author. In fact, his 
impression that a Soviet Union existed in 1920 tends to weaken the historical 
basis of the work (p. 174). Analytically, his section on the Russian exploitation 
of nationalism would be immeasurably strengthened by such non-Russian evi- 
dence. Nevertheless, the stimulus for sober thinking about the war we are in 
is adequately given in this work. 


THE ARAB MIDDLE EAST AND MUSLIM AFRICA. Edited by Tibor Kerekes. 
Frederic A. Praeger, New York. 1961. 


This book contains the scholarly papers read at the Third Annual Round- 
table Conference sponsored in 1960 by the Institute of Ethnic Studies at George- 
town University. The seven papers making up the chapters of the book range 
from Professor Hamilton A. R. Gibb’s “Islam In the Modern World” to William 
R. Polk’s “Generations, Classes and Politics, -952-1959.” In concise form they 
furnish an excellent background to present-day developments and events in the 
Middle East and Africa. However, there is an insufficient interrelational analysis, 
particularly as concerns colonial Russian influence and the importance of the 
30 million Moslems in the U.S.S.R. to the Moslemic areas covered here. 


Georgetown University Lev E. Dobriansky 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST UNDER LENIN AND STALIN. By George F. 
Kennan. Boston, Toronto. Little, Brown and Company. An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book. 1961, pp. x + 411. 


This is indeed an extraordinary book. George F. Kennan has a vast fund 
of information on the present and the past of Russia and the present Russian 
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Communist Empire and almost every page of the work shows this. At the same 
time, the apparent clarity of the book is misleading, for he has presented his 
material through the haze of his philosophy and it is quite impossible to under- 
stand where that philosophy is leading him. It is very definitely not toward the 
triumph of freedom in the world, not toward the hope that there may be in 
time a world organization and a world law. It is a plea for peaceful coexistence 
which is almost indistinguishable from that set forth by Nikita Khrushchev 
with the sole exception that he cannot conceive and does not wish to conceive a 
world under Communist rule and yet his own philosophy leads him to deny the 
validity of any attempt to prevent it. 

In his introduction (p. viii) he rightly argues for the need of a clear ap- 
preciation of the history of relations between the Soviets (which he calls Russia) 
and the West as an answer to the historical myths set forth by Soviet 
historians and he sees rightly that this must not be attempted by a white- 
washing of the Western leaders but, on the other hand, he has only sharp words 
of criticism for every attempt to do anything about it, The reader will look in 
vain for a clear statement as to the efforts of any people within the Russian 
Empire to become free and yet (p.41) he says of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, “The 
territories of which the Bolsheviks were deprived were ones the peoples of 
which had no desire for Russian rule, least of all Russian Communist rule.” Again 
on p.45, he says that three regions held out against Bolshevik domination. 
“One was Ukraine, where the so-called Rada—a weak, autonomous regime, con- 
sisting mostly of a few romantic intellectuals in Kiev—was feebly struggling 
for existence.”’ A second was the Cossack country of the lower Don, and the 
third was the Transcaucasus. Of all he makes really only slurring remarks and 
then he notes (p. 168) that Pilsudski, in April, 1920, proceeded “to negotiate an 


agreement with the hard-pressed anti-Bolshevik regime which still survived in 
a portion of Ukraine.” Not a word of the efforts of Petlura or of his associates. 
Once Lenin and Trotsky were in power in Leningrad, the West had to get along 
with them. There is no further reference to Ukraine save as a territory that 
Hitler wanted to colonize (p. 300). He also avoids any analysis of the Allied 
intervention in “South Russia.” 


It is to be noted also that Kennan in choosing his basic theme, the absorption 
of the West in victory in World War I and of the Communists in the triumph 
of their doctrine, feels that the two parties were talking at cross purposes. 
“The international socialist revolution would not necessarily have precluded 
victory over Germany. The same would have been conversely. The two goals were 
simply irrelevant to each other.” (p.10). With this in mind he discusses the 
leading points in the history of the past years and accents the utter divergence 
of the ideological aims of the two sides. He can speak of the puerility of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in thinking that he could win over Stalin to loyal cooperation in 
anything, “if only he could be exposed to the persuasive charm of someone like 
F.D.R.” (p. 355). In fact Kennan goes so far as to say, “Whoever sees it this 
way will realize that the illusion of totai antagonism can be created only by 
a complete absence of effective communication; and for that reason he will be 
compelled to doubt, as I myself must confess to doubting, whether an enemy 
with whom one can communicate is really entirely an enemy, after all” (p. 259). 

Among the most interesting parts of the volume is the author’s evaluation 
of Stalin, a sinister figure drawn from the Caucasian underground, criminal and 
defiant as opposed to the cosmopolitan-legitimate wing of international so- 
cialists with a great deal of bourgeois propriety and self-respect, from which 
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Lenin came. His judgments here may be effected by his own personal experiences 
and his own predilections but he opens up here some interesting possibilities of 
thought. 

In a word this volume contains a surprisingly large amount of information 
on the relations between the Russian Communists and the West. This informa- 
tion with the exception of the omissions that we have indicated is usually ac- 
curate. But George Kennan desired to do more. He has tried to show “why” 
things happened (p. 314). In part he has succeeded but in every chapter he has 
tried to introduce the diplomatic moral of the tale and in almost every case he 
has succeeded in blurring the picture and rendering his book anything but a 
guide to our future relations with the Soviet Union. In fact these endings and his 
final chapter contain almost a blueprint for a catastrophe for Western civiliza- 
tion, exceeding in its scope even the dangers of an atomic war. The book, there- 
fore, must be used with extreme caution and much serious work must still be 
done before there can be a clear picture of the tangled history of the last half- 
century. The West failed to understand the Russian Revolution and the national 
revolutions. It still refuses to see the real facts despite a growth of futile con- 
gresses, summit meetings, dance tours, etc. This book will not assist it in learn- 
ing. 

Columbia University Clarence A. Manning 


TWENTIETH CENTURY RUSSIA. By Donald W. Treadgold. Rand McNally 
and Co., Chicago. xii+550 pp. with illustrations and bibliography. $7.00. 


We believe that every book about Russia and the Soviet Union would be 
much better as far as understanding and serious studies are concerned if authors 
started their histories with the XVth century. In such case they would not be 
obliged to make any explanation or review of the history and beginning of 
Kievan Rus’-Ukraine. 

This truest way would commence with the history of the Principality of 
Moscow, Muscovy, as the state. The next step would be to treat its expansion 
from the reign of Czar Ivan III through some 236 years to the proclamation by 
Czar Peter I as Emperor and the changing of the name Muscovy for the 
Russian Empire. 

With the end of the Empire in November, 1917, next on the scene would 
be the RSFSR and later the U.S.S.R. as a new colonial Empire, with fifteen 
“republics” of the Soviet Union under the dictatorship of the Russian Communist 
Party. 

This is the most direct way to present the history of the contemporary 
Soviet Empire. The proper meaning of the term Muscovy, Russia, Russian 
Empire and the U.S.S.R. provides any author with ample scope to explore the 
actuality and events without misleading conceptions and notions. 

Prof. D. Treadgold of the University of Washington, started the same 
way as many before him in treating the history and life of Eastern Europe, 
and he, too, has lost perspective. As a result we have a book with remarkable 
fullness of detail and many interesting explanations of events, but one which 
is marred with mistakes—thanks to an improper start. 

It is only because of this unfortunate tradition that we can explain some 
mistakes. The first crops up on p.4: “peoples which in modern times had 
never known independent national existence, such as the Ukrainians, developed 
nationalist aspirations.” The actual history shows us the opposite—the Ukrainians 
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had enjoyed independence in modern times: the Kozak State as witnessed by 
French Engineer Beauplan of the XVIIth century or the Treaty of Pereyaslav 
with Muscovy. If Ukraine had never been independent why was this treaty 
signed? 

Also to be cited are Hetman Khmelnytsky’s treaty with the King of 
Sweden about 1656 and the treaty of alliance between Hetman Mazepa and 
Charles XII of Sweden and the unsuccessful military operation of Hetman 
Orlyk together with the Swedish Army against the Muscovites and later with 
the help of Turkey. 

On pp. 140-145 we have not an uninteresting description of the Revolution 
in the borderlands, but it is too sketchy. The author notes with some irony 
Florinsky and his bias and his pseudo-historical book, Russia: A History and an 
Interpretation. On p.142 the author writes that “the Ukrainian nationalists 
virtually made common cause with the Bolsheviks.” It is not made clear just 
what the cause was. Perhaps what is meant is the ending of Kerensky’s futile Gov- 
ernment, because as the Bolsheviks took over from Kerensky there was no longer 
a “Democratic Russian Administration.” Nobody at that time wanted to have 
anything to do with a government of talkers. Prof. Treadgold notes Kerensky’s 
vain bid to make peace with the Bolsheviks (p. 144). 

On p.142 the author mentions that Georgia had given Russia prominent 
Socialist leaders. This is only half the story: these leaders became prisoners of 
the socialist Russian Utopia which did not recognize a nationality problem in 
the former Russian Empire. 

The Moslem problem would have been treated more adequately had the 
program of the Moscow Moslem Congress been given, the name of leader Dr. 
Aiz Ishaki been mentioned and the very idea of the Idel-Ural movement been 
noted. Good sources for this information exist—WMilli Bairak or the Milli Yul 
as well as The Prometheus in the French. 

The Chapter about the Civil War needs more details inasmuch as it was 
this time of the war that prepared the ground for the Communists and their 
victory. Here we come to the question of the Ukrainian war with Communist 
Russia as well as the Siberian revolution against the Bolsheviks. This revolu- 
tion came after extensive underground preparation, and was timed with the 
military action of the Czechoslovak Army. The Siberian Independence Movement 
had its own long history and served as a base for the events of “June, 1918.” 
The Siberian State had some success but Kolchak coup d’etat reactionaries of 
different kinds moved in and “the rebuilders of the Russian Empire” reaped the 
harvest for their stupidity—their collapse and the victory of the Communists. The 
military help provided these reactionaries by the Entente was of no avail. 

On pp. 188-189 we read about the Russo-Polish war of 1920. Here we have 
to add the interesting fact that the stabilization of the Soviet-Polish front was 
established only after the defeat of Budenny’s cavalry by the Ukrainian divisions 
under the command of Gen. Bezruchko. This defeat stopped the Soviet advance 
and helped the Polish Command. By the conclusion of the Treaty of Riga, 
Poland had forgotten about Ukraine and the now famous battle of Zamostia 
which had stopped Moscow and had given Gen. Weyand time to make Warsaw 
secure. 


Here it may be noted that the Denikin forces had a clear anti-Semitic 
policy in their military orders and in practice. (See Husev-Orenburgsky and 
others.) 
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The end of the second part of the book deals with the Arts and with Church 
affairs, treating for the most part with the Russian republic of the U.S.S.R. It says 
nothing about the fate of the Georgian and Ukrainian Orthodox churches, yet 
their stories could have given illuminating information about the tendencies and 
policies of the Russian Communists. 

Part three—“Stalin’s Rule before World War II”—has many interesting 
pages, and here we come to a question of the consolidation of totalitarianism. 
We should like to cite Reshetar’s opinion (ibid. 155) the Dzierzynski was im- 
passioned with a thirst to avenge his past misery. Perhaps Stalin and his 
helpers and successors had and have now the same sort of emotions. Their per- 
petual lying in speeches and in different kinds of propaganda make for a special 
psychological climate for purges and all the inter-relations of the Party, gov- 
ernment and all the peoples under them. We do not know of any other ex- 
planation. 

The problem of nationalities does not occupy much of a place in the book 
(although the 14th chapter is given over to it with much good sense and many 
illustrations) especially with regard to Ukraine and Byelorussia. Here 
we find the names of Khvylovy, Volubuev, Shumsky and Skrypnyk, and 
the Union for the Liberation of Ukraine as well as their ideas. Khrush- 
chev is described as the establisher of “the compulsory teaching of the Russian 
language in the Ukrainian schools, and there was no more talk about “‘Ukrainiza- 
tion” (p. 300). But we believe that two pages are too few to cope with the 
biggest and most profound problem of Soviet Russia. Why this is important may 
be seen from the author’s remark on p. 298: “Stalin’s theoretical position in rela- 
tion to the nationalities was restated .. . in 1930 and reiterated at the XVIIth 
Congress of 1934 . . . he declared that ‘survivals of capitalism in men’s con- 
sciousness are much more tenacious in the sphere of the national problem than 
any other sphere’... he contended there were twin dangers: ‘Great Russian 
chauvinism’ and local nationalism .. . threatening the foundations of the ‘fra- 
ternal’ union of nationalities in the U.S.S.R. ... actually, ‘Great Russian chau- 
vinism’ never threatened Stalin’s domination . .. There was never any possibility 
that any genuine Russian nationalist could . . . somehow break off from the 
Communist center—they were in it for as long as the regime could hold together. 
What threatened the totalitarian control was local nationalism.” 

The book contains many important facts and instructive evaluations. In 
our opinion a serious reader will find them interesting and even necessary for 
an understanding of Soviet policy and the future plans of the Russian Com- 
munist Nationalist Party. 

The author writes “what threatened Moscow was local nationalism,” and 
therefore we, the free world, must help such “local nationalism” of the captive na- 
tions and fight Russian imperialism everywhere and with clear ideas about 
freedom for enslaved peoples and nations. 

John V. Sweet 


IN MANY VOICES. By Edward Hunter, Norman Park, Georgia. Norman Col- 
lege, Publisher, pp. 190. 


A major medium of information and influence has finally been brought to 
the attention of the public with the publication of the book, In Many Voices, 
by Edward Hunter. The book is unique in that it attempts to present, analyze 
and describe the foreign-language press here in the United States. It is really 
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quite regrettable that consideration of so important a facet of public influence 
should have been so late in coming. 

The book reveals both thorough research and a knowledge of psychology. 
Edward Hunter admirably explains the influence of foreign-language publica- 
tions on their readers. Their subscribers looked to newspapers and periodicals 
in their own language for direction, explanation and commentary at a time 
when they lacked knowledge of English. Though these papers were printed here 
in America, each nationality had its own peculiarities and special news items 
characteristic to that nation, This did not make them un-American. On the 
contrary, as the author points out, Americans are Americans because of the 
very different ingredients of the “melting pot.” There is no typical American, 
for “an American is an idea, the embodiment of an idea . . « freedom ... it is 
this that graphically delineates the American as a personality.” And this per- 
sonification makes the foreign-language press American—gives it rights and 
privileges, but also places an obligation on its shoulders, which is to prop- 
agate the American ideal among the very people not yet integrated. And 
in the fulfilling of this responsibility, the publications have done yeoman work. 
The influence of the press is great and its importance has been grossly under- 
estimated, 

As of 1960, there were 66 foreign-language dailies and approximately 
249 weeklies and semi-weeklies being published. Their numbers have declined 
since 1920 (two-thirds of the dailies and only one-half of the weeklies and semi- 
weeklies surviving) because of the gradual Americanization of the readers, the 
absorption of the American way of life and the American intellectual and pol- 
itical environment. The subscribers have turned more and more to the Amer- 
ican press for a simplified and more compact coverage of the news. The losses 
in readership of the 2nd and 3rd generations were not helped much by introduc- 
tion of English-language sections. 

But these newspapers and periodicals performed a valuable double function: 
introducing America to the foreign-born and expressing substantive definitive 
opinions. Many of the editors who had known complete censorship under the 
dominance of the Soviet Union took full advantage of the freedom of the press 
in the United States. As a consequence these publications became vehicles of 
individualism and of deep, explorative thought. 

Their writings have been shamefully neglected by the American press and 
American leadership. Because of their past experiences with Communists, the 
foreign-language editors and correspondents as a whole possess a great depth 
of understanding of Soviet tactics and an unerring perception of Soviet cam- 
ouflage and double-talk. Moreover, many papers have underground contacts 
behind the Iron Curtain who furnish on-the-spot news, and who detect trends and 
even danger signals. Many of these valuable items and much of this coverage 
does not appear in the American press. 

Structurally, the book is divided into chapters dealing with specific 
national newspapers and periodicals, with most attention directed to the former. 
The nationalities treated are the Spanish, German, Italian, Greek, Jewish, Rus- 
sian, Hungarian, Chinese, Japanese, and Ukrainian. A brief historical outline of 
the newspapers is given in each case. This history is supplemented by detailed 
statistics and mathematical comparisons, sometimes at the cost of clarity, 
chronology and organization. 

The chapter on the Ukrainian press covers the two dailies, Svoboda and 
America, as well as Narodna Volya, The Ukrainian Quarterly, and the Com- 
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munist paper, The Ukrainian News. The author devotes most of the 
chapter, however, to Yaroslav Chyz, writer, journalist, and deceased head of the 
Foreign Language Press Division of the Common Council. Mr. Hunter lauds 
Mr. Chyz for his foresight and for his continued fight against Communism. 
Quotes are given from an article written in 1943 wherein Mr. Chyz warned 
against Stalin and his treachery and against the “cut-throat policy of co- 
existence,” a warning which is still timely. 


The author states his belief that The Ukrainian Quarterly is a magazine 
“of the highest caliber, comparing favorably with similar-type publications com- 
ing off the American university presses.” Also, a table comparing circulations 
and numbers of periodicals for the years 1942, 1959 and 1960 shows that only 
the Spanish, Greek and Ukrainian presses have been able to progress in this 
time period. 

Edward Hunter has provided us with a long-awaited study on the foreign- 
language publications in the U.S. He obviously hopes to bring to the public’s at- 
tention the importance of the 66 daily newspapers in the 20 foreign languages 
as well as the influence of the various journals published here. Despite some 
superficiality, the work of Mr. Hunter is to be praised. It is truly a pioneering 
effort in a very important but, up to now, forgotten field. 


Georgetown University Slava U. Mykytey 


EL ORDEN INTERNACIONAL EN UN MUNDO DESUNIDO (The Interna- 
tional Order im a Divided World). By Bohdan T. Halajczuk. Ediciones del 
Atlantico, Buenos Aires, 1958, pp. 342. 


The point of departure of the present book is the existing crisis in inter- 
national law, that is, there is no legislative authority empowered to issue a full 
code obligating the entire international community. Also lacking is an inter- 
national judicial and executive power which could effectively defend the weaker 
against the violence of the stronger. 

Nevertheless, the existing international order is satisfactory to the point 
of assuring Europe and both Americas of the cultural development and economic 
growth of the masses, and, as a result of international cooperation in the fields 
of trade and communications (as in the middle of the XIXth century), humanity 
has become ensured to a considerable degree against hunger, pestilence and 
criminality. 

Most serious international conflicts are now being settled by means of 
diplomatic parleys and “good will tours” by members of the international com- 
munity, and although the existing international order is unable to prevent war, 
it at least tries to “humanize” it. 

At present this international machinery is deficient in many respects. Al- 
though the experts in international law are endeavoring to rectify such, they 
cannot succeed inasmuch as the international community is not guided as a 
whole by the same criteria of good and bad, the legal and illegal, the useful and 
detrimental. 

The international law of the present is the creation of the Western 
Christian civilization: the peoples of Europe have been forming this community 
bound by common principles in law, religion, education and science. 
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The community of the Christian peoples is united in the defense of 
traditional values, namely, freedom and democracy, where democracy is under- 
stood not only as a series of political values, but also as comprising social and 
economic assets. In this they are helped by some Asian peoples. The majority of 
the Asian peoples, however, attach no importance to these values. 


A number of Asian and African peoples are undergoing emancipation and 
are aspiring toward a higher cultural level. The Soviet Union is trying to reach 
world emancipation in the cultural and political fields through communism, which 
is not only a political regime but a political philosophy as well. 


The problem of organizing the world and its legal order has met a num- 
ber of obstacles set up by the Communists. This problem, in fact, has been es- 
pecially aggravated since the emergence of the U.S.S.R. as an active factor in 
the international community and as a member of the United Nations. 


In the field of law the Bolsheviks have totally different interpretations on 
this side of the Iron Curtain and behind it. 


The author analyzes the problem of “coexistence” from the viewpoint of 
international law both monistically and dualistically. 


“Coexistence” from the viewpoint of the monistic concept implies the 
existence of a unitarian legal system which embraces both international and in- 


ternal law. 


For some time the Western nations opposed the recognition of the Soviet 
regime, which in 1917 came to power through violence, partly because of economic 
reasons and partly because of political and legal views. Nonetheless, these objec- 
tions were dropped in the hope of developing trade with the U.S.S.R. Moreover, 
in the eyes of many Western statesmen (particularly the French), the Soviet 
Union was seen as a reliable ally against Hitler. Therefore, the Soviet Union, 
in propagating the principle of collective security, became an ally of the West- 
ern nations and, after World War I, one of the Big Four. Only after the elimina- 
tion of Germany as a great power did the Western nations come to realize fully 
the policies of the Soviet regime and to admit that the ally of yesterday had 
become a powerful threat to the Western world. 


In 1947, with the establishment of the Cominform, the Bolsheviks initiated 
the cold war. In the same year a clash occurred in the forum of the United 
Nations between the Western and the Soviet concepts of the rights of man and 
his relation to the state. 


In the political field the Soviet Union is constantly on the offensive, the 
West on the defensive. The Western nations created the NATO organization 
for the defense of freedom and democracy in its own states, but not in defense of 
freedom in Ukraine or in Hungary. 

The Soviet system is being expanded through annexation of new countries. 
The West, on the other hand, is endeavoring to reach the public opinion isolated 
behind the Iron Curtain, while at the same time it seeks to impose its concepts 
regarding the rights of man upon international law against the bitter opposition 
of the Bolsheviks, who refuse to limit the rights of the state over the individual. 


Moreover, the Soviet theory of international law paralyzes the work of the 
United Nations and impedes the development of universal international law by 


abusing its power of veto. 
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“Coexistence” from the viewpoint of the dualistic concept implies that 
international law and internal law are two different legal systems, each in- 
dependent in its own sphere from the other. This concept is being supported by 
the Soviet Union. On the one hand, a defense of the Western way of life, i.e., 
the freedom and rights of the individual, is constantly stressed, but, on the other, 
the social and economic gains of the proletarian revolution are vigorously 
propagated. 

It would appear that the two systems are irreconcilable because of the 
absence of norms in the existing law regarding the “coexistence” of unlike re- 
gimes. As a consequence, the hope is quite futile that, as a result of free move- 
ment of people and information during the period of “peaceful coexistence,” the 
Iron Curtain would disappear. 

Nobody knows how long the present “coexistence” will last, because the 
Soviet regime is always opportunistic and subordinated to the fluctuating political 
line of the Communist Party. In addition, the Russians are taking full advantage 
of the freedom reigning in the Western democracies to infiltrate with communism. 

Dr. Halajczuk comes to the conclusion that “coexistence” with an anti- 
democratic power which has at its disposal the most modern means of aggression 
is wholly impossible. 

International law has no uniform basis, inasmuch as humanity is divided 
into four different worlds: a) Western; b) Soviet; c) Moslem and d) Far Eastern. 
Under present conditions international law is merely a modus vivendi arrange- 
ment, both makeshift and incomplete. 

Extreme clarity of thought, constant resort to the basic principles of inter- 
national law and illustration by arguments from the international legal litera- 
ture—these characteristics make the study of Prof. Halajczuk an excellent con- 
tribution to the international legal literature. 


The book sprang from the lectures that Dr. Halajczuk delivered at the 
Catholic University of Argentina in Buenos Aires, where he is Professor of 
International Law. The book’s preface is by Prof. Werner Goldschmidt, world 
famous authority on the philosophy of law, both international and internal. The 
extensive bibliography rounds out the impression that the book is the work of an 
expert of great erudition. 

Roman Holod 


THE SECRET SPEECH: THE FAILURE OF KHRUSHCHEV’S LEADERSHIP. 
By John Robinson Beal. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York. 1961. Pp. xvi, 
138. $3.50. 


In trying to reduce the problem of international relations to the level of 
satire, Beal presents a fictional account of the fall of Nikita Khrushchev and 
the ascendancy to supreme Soviet power of an imaginary figure known as Dmitri 
Ivanovich Pushkov. The framework is provided by a two-day attack on the 
fumbles, errors, lies and stupidities of Comrade Khrushchev, cataloguing his 
grossest mistakes, his failures of leadership in agriculture, Soviet economy, 
diplomacy, security and military strategy. 
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Although the imaginary world of Beal is presented with cold, ironic humor, 
this reviewer, much to his regret, can work up no enthusiasm for the whole per- 
formance. It is true that Khrushchev’s mistakes are featured, but the “climate 
of opinion” of the entire book gives the definite impression that Beal’s satire, 
aiming to discredit our enemy, is at bottom merely a form of wishful thinking. 
For the depiction of one’s enemies or one’s prospective victims as being failures 
in spite of their victories, in the sight of God and man, has been a familiar in- 
vocation since the days of the Old Testament. 


To be more specific, while it is true that Khrushchev has had his routine 
troubles (and what governmental representative does not?), are there any 
signs that his leadership has failed (according to the subtitle of the work) ? The 
answer is no. One can even safely say that Khrushchev has been doing pretty 
well on behalf of the Soviet empire! 


We read: 


“, . , there is a bitter recollection of the spectable Comrade Khrushchev 
created at the recent General Assembly of the United Nations. Comrades, has 
the prestige of the mighty Soviet Union, the strongest country in the world, 
the leader of the socialist camp of nations, ever sunk so low? .. .” (p.5). “At 
the General Assembly, Comrades, every vote taken went against the Soviet 
Union. Without exception, Comrade Khrushchev was defeated in every proposal 
he made. Recklessly he committed the prestige of the mighty Soviet Union in 
vote after vote even when he knew he was bound to be defeated” (p.6). 


This, of course, is not true. “Every vote” of the General Assembly, as far 
as the reviewer knows, has not gone against the U.S.S.R., for is there not a 
solid bloc of “Iron Curtain” spokesmen always voting on behalf of the Kremlin 
masters? 


And so it goes, page by page. For instance: “. . . what was the result 
of the meeting of Comrade Khrushchev with President Eisenhower at Camp 
David? There was only one change in the situation. Comrade Khrushchev 
agreed with President Eisenhower that there was no time limit in which the 
Western powers had to agree to a change in the status of Berlin” (p.12). But 
was not the invitation extended to the Red dictator to visit the President of the 
United States quite a gain in prestige for the Soviet representative? 

Beal is on much safer ground in his “Conclusions: Why Seek Ye First the 
Uncomforting Assumption?” (119-138), where he asks: “What lessons might the 
United States, and the West in general, derive from this latest flash insight into 
contemporary Russia?” 

“The first might be to convince us once again that the Russians are humans, 
not a race of superman with super intellects.” (This certainly is welcome.) 

“The second lesson to be derived . . . flows from the first, and is no more 
novel: perspective demands we should not always expect the superlative of the 
Russians,” Thus “not only is it unwise to base national planning on the assump- 
tion of Soviet military perfection, it is equally mistaken to credit the Russians 
with perfect, or even superior, political wisdom.” 


Thirdly, “all is not harmony in the Soviet Union. Might we not resolve to 
win the cold war, and not be ashamed of wanting to win? .. .” But “winning 
the cold war will mean no less than changing the character of Communist rule.” 
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Beal is at his best in his concluding sections. “If the United States is going 
to win a cold war our native critics of its foreign policy must learn to give 
the United States a fair break in assessing its efforts...” 


There is no question that Beal has worked hard at ridiculing Khrushchev. 
He scores effectively from time to time. But the framework of satire will not 
be too convincing to any serious reader. The subject simply does not lend itself 
to satire. Khrushchev is too dangerous and deadly an enemy of the people of 
the United States to be lampooned. We can assess his weakness; but we cannot 
afford to risk minimizing his menace. 


University of Bridgeport Joseph 8. Roucek 
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“DEAD POET BECOMES LIVE ISSUE,” an article by William Gill. Pittsburgh’s 
Family Magazine, Pittsburgh Press, May 7, 1961. 


Another comprehensive article is devoted to the passage of the Shevchenko 
memorial bill in the Congress. Newspaper organs in Washington, New York, 
Chicago and elsewhere ran lengthy articles and interviews on the subject. But 
the author of this piece evinces an understanding and grasp of the subject which 
some of the others did not. 

Featuring the photographs of Shevchenko and the Ukrainian bandurists, 
the article emphasizes the squirms of Moscow and its colonial puppets in reac- 
tion to the future monument of the poet in Washington. Michael Komichak, 
the Pittsburgh representative of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
is quoted as saying “The Russians claim him as an early-day Bolshevik revolu- 
tionary. We claim him as a champion of liberty.” The work of Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky in getting the resolution through Congress is reported at length. 

A good account is given of Shevchenko’s life and reference is made to the 
House documentary biography which the Georgetown professor compiled and 
edited. The author points to the movement afoot for a Champion of Liberty 
stamp in honor of the poet. There is only one serious factual error in the 
article. It was not the Javits measure which passed Congress but rather the 
resolution submitted by Congressman Bentley of Michigan. 


“SHEVCHENKO—A FIGHTER AGAINST UKRAINIAN BOURGEOIS NA- 
TIONALISM,” an article by Maria Ivanovna Rebel. Regional Service, Lutsk, 
U.S.S.R., March 9, 1961. 


This article, read over a radio broadcast transmitted through Lviv, is a 
further addition to the literary barrage initiated by Moscow and its puppets 
against the successful Shevchenko project in this country. The usual cliches 
and slogans appear. For example, Shevchenko is painted as a “revolutionary 
democrat” who led his people in “the merciless struggle against the class 
enemies, against bourgeois ideology, and primarily against Ukrainian bourgeois 
nationalism,” 

Fatuous nonsense about “an organic link with the progressive Russian 
culture” and “brotherly connections of the Ukrainian people with the great 
Russian people” indicates the direction in which the tail is being turned. A 
sentence-by-sentence analysis of the article makes for a most interesting pro- 
paganda study. In any case, this is further evidence of what could be done to 
throw the Russian colonialists and their puppets on the defensive if a full cold 
war strategy were seriously mapped out. 
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“THE COWARD DOBRIANSKY, OR THE FOOL IS HAPPY WITH A PIECE 
OF BROKEN GLASS,” an article by B. Mykolenko. Perets, Digest of the 
Soviet Ukrainian Press, New York, May 1961. 


An excellent source on writings in the Soviet Ukrainian Republic is the 
Digest of the Soviet Ukrainian Press. It is published monthly by the Prolog 
Research and Publishing Association in New York. Articles and other material 
appearing in the Soviet Ukrainian press are carefully excerpted and translated 
into English for use by governmental and private agencies in this country. The 
above article published in the No.7 issue of Perets, a Ukrainian parallel to the 
Russian Krokodil, is reproduced at length and makes for entertaining reading. 

What irks the writer and his totalitarian overseers is the fact that Congress 
observed the 43rd Anniversary of Ukrainian independence last January. The 
events, which are staged annually, undoubtedly irritate Moscow and its puppets 
to no end. Senator Young of North Dakota is taken to task and so are other 
Congressmen and Senators who regularly participate in these important events. 

The full vent of the writer’s indignation is poured on Professor Lev E. 
Dobriansky. “But now,” he writes, “crawling out into the world is something 
that should have rotted long ago, turned to dust and not spoil the earth in the 
springtime. The ‘thing’ is Professor of Georgetown University, Lev Dobriansky.” 
The writer’s facts are all mixed up and his distortions are egregious, but, none- 
theless, he has a vivid imagination that would qualify him for a scenario role 
in any monster performance. 

Here, too, the significant aspect is the manner by which a cold war 
strategy could easily deflate the propagandized pretensions of Moscow and its 
colonial puppets. It offers further concrete evidence for those who blindly ask 
and even argue “What can we do?” 


“KHRUSHCHEV AND THE CAPTIVE NATIONS,” a commentary. Freedom’s 
Facts, All-American Conference to Combat Communism, Washington, D.C., 
June, 1961. 


Some apt and well-founded observations are made in this authoritative 
periodical with regard to Khrushchev and the captive nations. The commentary 
takes up Khrushchev’s trip to Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, and shows how con- 
cerned the Russian colonialist is about this captive nation. Its description of how 
the so-called Leninist nationalities policy works is soundly and concisely stated. 
“The power is held and exercised by Communists controlled from Moscow and 
all Georgians know this.” 

Ukraine, Byelorussia, Armenia, Latvia, Lithuania and others are also taken 
up in this and other respects. As the commentator rightly points out, the “Com- 
munists up to and including Khrushchev spend a great deal of their propaganda 
and agitation effort in trying to convince the peoples of the captive nations inside 
the Soviet Union and outside the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe and in Asia that 
the Communist system of ‘fraternal friendship’ and ‘proletarian internationalism’ 
(loyalty to the Communist Parties headed by the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union) is best for them.” This could hardly be stated more effectively. 

The commentary then deals with Captive Nations Week and describes how 
the observances of the last two years have rocked Moscow and its puppets. As it 
states, “during this week citizens of all backgrounds join with nationalities 
groups from the Captive Nations in reasserting our faith in the freedom of man 
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and in demanding honest self-determination for all peoples in Georgia, Armenia, 
Ukraine, Byelorussia, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, and others inside the Soviet 
Union as well as those in Eastern Europe and in Asia.” Lest it be forgotten, 
except for the U-2 incident in 1960, no event in the past decade has drawn as 
much blood from Moscow and its puppets as the Captive Nations Week Resolu- 
tion. The observances continue to do this . 


“KENNEDY AGAINST STATUS QUO IN EUROPE,” a report. ACEN News, 
Assembly of Captive European Nations, New York, N.Y., January-February 
1961. 


This timely publication of the Assembly of the Captive European Nations 
features a report on Kennedy stating his position against the status quo in East- 
ern Europe. The expression of this position took place during the presidential 
campaign in 1960. It is thus the declaration of Senator John F. Kennedy who in 
a message to the Ukrainian Congress Committee of America said he “deplored 
the monolith term often used, ‘Soviet nation’ or ‘Soviet people.’”’ He held that in 
essence it was contrary to the Captive Nations Week Resolution passed by Con- 
gress in 1959. And he emphatically remarked that its use “implies that we con- 
done the status quo of the Communist takeover of all the captive nations behind 
the Iron Curtain.” So spoke Senator Kennedy. 

Declarations such as these are precious. They will serve as an excellent 
background against which the utterances and actions or inactions of President 
Kennedy will be matched and compared. The sharp contrasts are already in 
formation and in bold relief. No sooner in the White House he referred to the 
Soviet Union as a nation. By way of public expression his concern for the captive 
nations has been at a low minimum. The record so far is not promising. It is 
hoped that it will change, especially in view of the blusterous statements emanat- 
ing from Moscow on the Berlin and other issues. 


“IMPERIALISM IN THE SOVIET UNION,” an article by Paul Barton. NATO 
Letter, Paris, France, June 1961. 


One cannot but regard this as a most significant article. It was published 
in a NATO organ and written by a sociologist who specializes in the problems 
of totalitarianism and Russian concentration camps. He covers a wide variety 
of topics pertaining to the subjugated non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union, 
and with abundant proof demonstrates the extremities of Russian imperialism and 
colonialism within the state called the Soviet Union. 

As he forthrightly puts it, “this form of colonialism which has its driving- 
force in Moscow does not only strike at foreign countries but likewise at regions 
within the Soviet Union itself which are inhabited by a number of non-Russian 
nationalities.” Of course, Latvia, Lithuania, Ukraine or Turkestan is as foreign 
in relation to Russia as is Poland, Hungary or Czecho-Slovakia; but aside from 
this, the author focuses the reader’s attention on Russian colonial rule within the 
U.S.S.R. 

He goes into considerable detail to show the myth of independence sur- 
rounding the non-Russian republics in the U.S.S.R. The Constitution’s provisions 
for foreign affairs and defense ministries in these republics are clearly shown 
as paper provisions. The nominal right of secession is shown for what it is, 
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Georgia, Ukraine, Turkestan and the Crimea are offered as cases to prove this 
point. “In 1938,” he writes, “eight Armenians were executed after having been 
accused of ‘wishing to separate Armenia from the Soviet Union.’ ” 

Concrete facts and evidence are offered to establish Moscow’s imperialist 
role in the arbitrary transfer of territories according to its own whims and 
wishes. The centralist nature of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, in 
effect a Russian-controlled party, is effectively described. But the greater portion 
of the article is devoted to the aims and practices of Russification as pursued 
by the Russian colonialists. As he says, “the Bolsheviks, in spite of their slogans 
about equality of all nations, established the domination of the Russians over all 
the other peoples . . .” The organized and forced migration of non-Russian 
nationals to the virgin lands of Turkestan is exceptionally well described. 

There is one major criticism that can be made of this illuminating article. 
And this is the author’s unjustified reliance on Moscow’s population statistics. 
These statistics are as padded as other propaganda flowing out of the Russian 
capital. The author uncritically accepts the lumping of about 10 million Cossacks 
with the Russians. He also makes no allowance for opportunist census informa- 
tion and the definitely higher birth rate among the non-Russian nations. Dis- 
counting Moscow’s fabricated statistics along these lines, it becomes clear that 
the Russian population is less than half of the U.S.S.R.’s. 


“GOVERNMENT, LAW AND COURTS IN THE SOVIET UNION AND EAST- 
ERN EUROPE,” a review by Jurij Fedynskyj. Indiana Law Journal, In- 
diana University Law School, Bloomington, Ind., Spring 1961. 


The massive two volumes edited by the late Vladimir Gsovski and Kazi- 
mierz Grzybowski on the subjects of government law and courts in the U.S.S.R. 
and Eastern Europe are carefully revieved by a former professor of Soviet civil 
law at Lviv University in Western Ukraine. The reviewer is now a librarian at 
Indiana University. His review is actually a critical article of this work which, 
on the whole, receives favorable treatment. 


Among some very interesting and vital notes by the reviewer are his re- 
flections on the study of Soviet law in the Free World. He points out, for example, 
that almost “all treatises on Soviet law written by schoiars in the free world 
deal with the law of the RSFSR.” This is a grave mistake and to compound 
it, as the reviewer states, some of the scholars “simply identify the law of the 
Russian Republic with the law of the Soviet Union.” The mistake flows, of 
course, from the basic misconception identifying the Soviet Union with Russia. 


The average reader would be interested in knowing about the “shocking 
differences between the penalties in the RSFSR and the non-Russian Republics.” 
A kulak killing or incapacitating a horse on a collective or state farm in the 
RSFSR is punishable by arrest up to two years; in Ukraine a poor peasant com- 
mitting the same offense would receive up to ten years. Or, to take another 
example, repeated failure to register with local authorities of a city being 
visited means six months of so-called correctional labor under the Russian Penal 
Code; in Ukraine, three years imprisonment. Need one wonder, discrimination 
and incivility are permanent facets of totalitarian Russian behavior. Such be- 
havior will only be dissolved by the dissolution of the U.S.S.R. itself. 
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“TERRORISM IN THE UKRAINE,” a book review. The Times Literary, Lon- 
don, England, 1960. 


Written by some Englishman with a shoddy historical understanding of 
Ukraine, this review of a compact treatise produced by Hryhory Kostiuk actual- 
ly points up two lessons. One is the great amount of literary work that still is 
necessary to dissipate the myths by which many breathe and live when it comes 
to the captive non-Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. And two, there is perhaps 
nothing worse than having the hand of ignorance or Russophilic bias seize the 
opportunity of undermining a sincere literary and scholarly achievement which 
is so important in the present world struggle. 

A few examples of these lessons are sufficient for an evaluation of this 
supposedly objective review. Mr. Kostiuk concentrates his study on what he 
calls the Decade of Mass Terror, 1929-1939. The reviewer, instead of dealing 
with this in the main, devotes well over half of his review to his interpretation 
of Ukrainian history. Thus, what he learned in school about “Kievan Russia,” 
the same myth he packs into his meandering review. Tall stories about Polish 
landlords being the first to give Ukraine a separate political existence from the 
Muscovites are also included. According to him, the Russian Bolsheviks first 
set up the Ukrainian Soviet Republic and then the Hetmanate appeared, followed 
by the Ukrainian National Republic. Need one say more, though there is con- 
siderably more of such bunscomb. 


It hardly reflects well on the editorial judgment of this renowned organ 
to allow the publication of such an irrelevant review, not to mention its prominent 
character of gross inaccuracy. The literary tricks of the reviewer are as obvious 
as they are unfortunate. The reviewer concedes the work is well documented and 
so forth, but he has certain reservations about it contributing to history. Why? 
Well, it’s a product of the Munich Institute for the Study of the U.S.S.R. and 
this means propaganda! The foolishness of this stricture is apparent when one 
realizes that truths, too, can be propagated. Moreover, our ostensibly scholarly 
reviewer finds too many rhetorical passages revealing the missionary fervour 
of the “cold war.” Rhetoric itself has a high place in scholarship and, whether 
the reviewer understands it or not, the cold war is, indeed, a cold and brusque 
reality 


“THE KREMLIN’S TWO FACES,” an article by Charles E. Bohlen. The 
Washington Post, Washington, D.C., April 30, 1961. 


In his capacity as chief adviser on Soviet-U.S. relations the author of this 
short article argues that there is a duality at the root of the Russian problem. 
The article is an elaboration of his remarks to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. In reading this article one can begin to appreciate why in our 
official knowledge and understanding of “Russia” we have not come to grips with 
this mortal threat. 


The way the author defines the duality, well, there is really nothing new 
nor contributory in his definition. It is simply made up of the Soviet state and 
its interests on the one hand and, on the other hand, the world-wide communist 
conspiracy driven by Marxism-Leninism. The Soviet Union, according to this 
expert, has “specific national interests.” Imagine, a former ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R. and now a Special Assistant to the Secretary of State viewing the 
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Soviet Union as a nation! As to the other prong of the duality, superficial re- 
marks about class struggle, hatred of workers and so forth are offered. 

On the duality of the Russian problem & more meaningful and solid presen- © 
tation would elucidate the traditional nexus between internal Russian total- 
itarianism and external Russian colonialism and imperialism. The myth of com- — 
munism should not blind us to this stark historical continuity. Previous blinders © 
were the myths of the Third Rome and Pan-Slavism. This perhaps is a bit too 
much for the author to digest . 


“SOVIET RUSSIA’S FIRST VICTIM,” an article by Kenneth V. Lottich. Sudeten 
Bulletin, A Central European Review, Munich, Germany, October 1960. 


Advancing the thesis that the first victim of Soviet Russia imperialism 
and colonialism is Ukraine, the writer does a splendid literary job in digging 
back into the essentials of Ukraine’s history and tracing the major developments 
to the present. His perspectives are sound and clear, and his documentation | 
is well formed. The reader receives in compact form the realities of a large 
captive non-Russian nation. 4 

Particularly impressive is the author’s description of German interest in an 
independent Ukraine. This goes back to Bismarck’s time when it was recognized 
that something must be done about the “aggressive pressure of the Russian 
colossus.” His other accounts on the First World War, the collapse of the Russian 
Empire, the Versailles Conference and succeeding developments bearing on his 
subject make for intensely absorbing reading. As he puts it in conclusion, “Far 
behind the Iron Curtain, despite its numerical strength, Ukraine is one of the 


frequently forgotten Soviet satellites. Yet its position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, 
its geopolitical situation, and its dubious honor of being Soviet Russia’s first 
victim, should stand as a warning to the world not to disregard lightly the fate 
of the East European countries presently being devoured by Communism.” 


L. E. D. 














